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More and more people are making literary pilgrimages these days to 
the birthplaces and homes of authors and to the place-settings of their 
books. Such visits to points of literary interest add to the appreciation 
and understanding of these writers and their purposes in the creation of 
certain novels and short stories. The historical and social background 
of any book enhances the pleasure to be derived from reading it. A trip 
to the locale of an author’s work, particularly one from which the reader 
has gained enjoyment, adds color, flavor, and atmosphere which enrich the 
memory of that particular book and double the delight of re-reading. 


The Southern states abound in history, legend, romance, and tradition 
which give the literature of this section a special flavor of its own. A 
“Books Tour” of the fifteen Southern states gives us an appreciation of our 
literary heritage and a knowledge of the contributions made to American 
literature by the truly outstanding writers which the South has produced. 
It is interesting to note that there have been eleven Pulitzer Prize novels 
by Southern writers, eight of them women. The only woman to receive 
the Nobel Prize for Literature is a Southerner—Pearl S. Buck. Another 
Southern author, William Faulkner, won this international award in 1951. 
Southerners have produced the longest novels in American literature— 
“Gone With the Wind,” “Anthony Adverse,” ‘Look Homeward, Angel,” 
“House Divided,” and “Sironia, Texas’—and monumental biographies 
like those of Lee and his lieutenants (seven volumes) and Washington (six 
volumes) by Douglas Southall Freeman. Southern writers have given 
our literature such unforgettable characters as Scarlett O’Hara and 
Rhett Butler, Porgy and Bess, Jeeter Lester, Scarlet Sister Mary, John 
Henry, Uncle Remus, Miss Minerva and William Green Hill, and Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Southern literature contains variety in 
abundance, from ‘Tobacco Road” to the Old South plantation life of 
“So Red the Rose,” from the romantic moonlight-and-magnolias school to 
the sordid school of Southern fiction. Every phase of regional life has 
been exploited in truly notable local color writing. The lyrical and musical 
phase of the South is reflected in the epic poem “John Brown’s Body” 
by Stephen Vincent Benét, in the folk opera “Porgy and Bess,” which 
George Gershwin made from DuBose Heyward’s “Porgy,” and the oper- 
etta “Show Boat” by Jerome Kern, taken from the novel by Edna Ferber. 
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The South has given the American theatre its most popular plays—“Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “Abie’s Irish Rose,’ and “Tobacco Road’—and its best- 
loved motion pictures—‘The Birth of a Nation” and “Gone With the 
Wind.” It is hoped that the profiles to follow will suggest visits to 
literary shrines of the Southern states, outline profitable and enjoyable 
studies in Southern life and literature, and provide a better perspective 
concerning these landmarks of regional writing and their relation to the 
whole field of American letters. 
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Al Vane 


Alabama’s first novelist, Augusta Evans Wilson, is the subject of a 
recent biography by William Perry Fidler of the English department at 
the University in Tuscaloosa. Augusta Jane Evans was born in Columbus, 
Georgia and came to Mobile at the age of eleven in 1845. Her estate, 
“Ashland,” became one of the showplaces of Mobile and the state’s first 
literary shrine. ‘Della Rosa,’ on Main Street in Union Springs, is a fine 
example of the Southern plantation manor house and figures in her novel 
“At the Mercy of Tiberius.” Her “St. Elmo” has been called “the most 
praised, best abused” novel ever written and “the grandmama of all Gone 
With the Winds.” 


Tuscaloosa has been a literary center since Carl Carmer was on the 
faculty at the University and wrote “Stars Fell on Alabama,” a book on 
folklore and history which supplied the title of a popular song. The 
ante-bellum houses near Boligee are described in the book—Thornhill, 
Rosemount, and Hill of Howth. Hudson Strode, a native of Demopolis, 
teaches a class in creative writing at the University which has produced 
such novelists as Edward Kimbrough, who teaches there now. Robert 
Gibbons, also a member of the faculty, has written “Bright is the Morning” 
and “The Patchwork Time,” both laid in Alabama small towns. In addi- 
tion to books like “The Pageant of Cuba,’ “The Story of Bermuda,” 
“South By Thunderbird,’ and “Denmark Is a Lovely Land,” Strode has 
written the introduction to “Spring Harvest,” a collection of stories from 
Alabama. William Bradford Huie, a native of Hartselle and a graduate 
of the University now living in Silver Spring, Maryland, wrote “Mud 
on the Stars,’ a novel laid in Alabama, and the recent “The Revolt of 
Mamie Stover.” He is the editor of the American Mercury. Clement 
Wood, who was born in Tuscaloosa, wrote “The Mountain,’ ‘Deep 
River,” “Folly,” and “Nigger.” James Saxon Childers used the University 
of Alabama as the setting of his novel “God Save the Duke.” He taught 
at Birmingham-Southern College and used that campus as background for 
“Hilltop in the Rain.” A native of Birmingham, he also wrote “In the 
Deep South” and now lives in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, where he 
collaborated with James Street in writing the novel “Tomorrow We Reap.” 


Clayton is the home of one of the state’s best known novelists. Lella 
Warren’s “Foundation Stone” is perhaps the most sustained book about 
Alabama and is often compared to “Gone With the Wind.” This author 
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also wrote “A Touch of Earth.” Her new novel, “Whetstone Walls,” a 
story of Alabama in the 80’s, is a sequel to “Foundation Stone.’ Caroline 
Ivey of Smiths is author of the first novel “The Family,” laid in a small 
Alabama town. 

William March was born William Edward March Campbell at the 
northeast corner of Broad and Conti Streets in Mobile. He attended the 
University at Tuscaloosa and wrote ‘Come in at the Door,” “The Tallons,” 
and “The Looking-Glass,” novels laid in small towns in Alabama. His 
latest novel is titled “October Island.” Lonnie Coleman (born William 
Laurence Coleman), a native of Bartow, Georgia, and a graduate of the 
University of Alabama, wrote “Escape the Thunder,’ “Time Moving 
West,” “The Sound of Spanish Voices,” and the current novel “Clara,” 
which is laid in an Alabama town. Alice Fellows of Tuscaloosa wrote 
“Laurel” and Paul Cook of Anniston wrote “And So Farewell.” The 
Warrior River country affords the setting for “A River Goes With 
Heaven” and “This Green Thicket World” by Howell Vines. Another 
Alabama novelist, Harriet Hassell, wrote “Rachel’s Children.” A recent 
book for children about an Alabama hero of the Civil War is “Raphael 
Semmes: Tidewater Boy” by Dorothea J. Snow. Frank L. Owsley, a 
native of Montgomery who is now professor of Southern history at the 
University of Alabama, is author of “Plain Folk of the Old South.” 


Joe David Brown, who was born and reared in Birmingham and now 
lives in Maryland, wrote “Stars in My Crown,” a novel about a minister 
in a small Southern town which was made into an outstanding motion 
picture. This and his other novel “The Freeholder” are now available in 
pocket-size editions. Julia Truitt Yenni was born in Birmingham and 
wrote “Never Say Goodbye,” “This is Me, Kathie” and the recent “The 
Spellbound Village.’ Octavus Roy Cohen of Birmingham wrote stories 
about Negro characters placed in the Eighteenth Street district of that 
city, a setting which has come to be known as Cohen-Town. Dr. William 
MacQueen of Birmingham, who uses the pseudonym James G. Edwards, 
has written a number of mysteries including “But the Patient Died.’ 
Another Birmingham writer of mystery novels is Stewart van der Veer, 
author of “Interlude at Pelican Bend.’ Emma Gelders Sterne, a native 
of Birmingham, wrote “The Calico Ball,” a novel dealing with that famous 
episode in Birmingham’s history. Her novel “Some Plant Olives” is laid 
in Demopolis and “No Surrender” is a novel of the Civil War. 


Anne Arrington Tyson of Montgomery wrote the novel ‘Constance 
Valleire” and Zelda Sayre (Mrs. F. Scott Fitzgerald), also of Montgomery, 
was the author of “Save Me A Waltz.” John Stewart Craig, another 
student of Hudson Strode, wrote “Through the First Gate.’ Dothan is 
the locale of “The Devil Makes a Third” by Douglas Fields Bailey and 
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Mobile is the setting of “Cottonmouth” by Julian Lee Rayford. Other 
novels with Alabama scenes are ‘Morning Star” by Marian Sims, “Spring 
Will Come Again” by Florence Glass Palmer, “Weariest River’ by George 
S. O’Neal, and “Family Affair” by Mary Fassett Hunt. ‘“Zeke” by Mary 
White Ovington is laid in Tolliver. 

T. S. Stribling, Pulitzer Prize novelist who was born in Clifton, 
Tennessee and lives there today, went to school in Tuscaloosa and Florence. 
He used the latter city as the locale for “The Forge” and ‘The Store” 
and Huntsville for “Unfinished Cathedral.” “Some Lose Their Way” by 
native Alabaman Eloise Liddon, laid in Mobile during “the flush times of 
Alabama” in the 1830’s and 40’s, won the Thomas Jefferson Award for 
outstanding Southern fiction. “Other Lives to Live” by Herbert Lyons of 
Memphis is laid in Mobile during the Azalea Trail. Eugene Walter of 
Mobile is author of the new novel “The Untidy Pilgrim.” 

At Tuscumbia is “Ivy Green,” the birthplace and old home of Helen 
Keller. The ivy-covered small white frame cottage with four brick 
chimneys set in a grove of pecan trees, magnolias, and jasmines, is the 
place Miss Keller called “The Rose and Honeysuckle Home” in her book 
“The Story of My Life.” 

“Elmcrest,” on the Judson College campus in Marion, was the birth- 
place of John Trotwood Moore, who became poet laureate and state 
historian and archivist of Tennessee. He is well-known for such writings 
as “Songs and Stories From Tennessee,” “His Old Mistis,” ‘Tom’s Last 
Forage,” and poems like “Success” and “Sam Davis.” He wrote “The 
Ballad of Emma Sansom,” which is interesting in connection with the 
Emma Sansom Monument at the center of Broad and First Streets in 
Gadsden, which honors this fifteen-year-old heroine of the War Between 
the States and her deed of valorous service to General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest. 

The Howell Rose Plantation near Wetumpka is the site of Little 
Tallassee, where Alexander McGillivray (see Constance Lindsay Skinner’s 
novel “The White Leader”) was born. Huntsville is the home of Tallulah 
Bankhead, the well-known actress whose autobiography is titled “Tallulah.” 

Tuskegee is a literary shrine with its noted Institute, founded seventy 
years ago by Booker T. Washington, whose large brick house “The Oaks” 
is the place in which he wrote his autobiography “Up From Slavery” and 
also “The Story of the Negro.’ Basil Mathews, the British author, has 
written “Booker T. Washington, Educator and Interracial Interpreter” 
and Marquis James is now working on a biography of this famous man. 
Also on the campus of Tuskegee Institute is the Carver Museum, which 
houses the collection of the great scientist George Washington Carver. 
Interesting books about Dr. Carver have been written by Rackham Holt 
and by Shirley Graham and G. D. Lipscomb. 
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Joseph Glover Baldwin’s “The Flush Times of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi’ will be one hundred years old next year. Augustus Thomas’s play 
“Talladega,” later named “Alabama,” was a hit on Broadway in 1891. 
Alabama social life and customs are presented in an entertaining way in 
Viola Goode Liddell’s book “With A Southern Accent” and Ralph Ham- 
mond is author of the volume “Ante-Bellum Mansions of Alabama,” which 
has beautiful photographs. Kate Porter Lewis wrote “Alabama Folk 
Plays.” 


John Temple Graves, of the editorial staff of the Birmingham Post, 
is author of the novel “The Shaft in the Sky” and also of “The Book of 
Alabama” and “The Fighting South.” Herman Clarence Nixon, a native 
of Merrellton now on the faculty of Vanderbilt University, wrote “Lower 
Piedmont Country” in the American Folkways Series, “Possum Trot,” 
and “Forty Acres and Steel Mules.” Joseph Howard Parks, professor of 
history at Birmingham-Southern College, and Robert Edgar Moore have 
written a new history titled “The Story of Alabama.” 


A book of interest to people in Mobile is Thomas B. Costain’s novel 
“High Towers,” which is about Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, 
who founded Mobile 250 years ago this year. He brought from France the 
custom of Mardi Gras and here America’s first Mardi Gras began in 1704. 
Later Mobile became famous in song through the popular “On Mobile 
Bay” and world-renowned for the Bellingrath Gardens, known as “The 
Charm Spot of the Deep South.” 


Alabama symbolizes the Old South and the tradition of a great historic 
and literary heritage. Shrines like The First White House of the Con- 
federacy, where Jefferson Davis lived during the time the Confederate 
Capital was located at Montgomery, bring to mind such novels as “The 
Proud Way” by Shirley Seifert and “Bride of Fortune” by Harnett Kane. 
Magnolia Grove at Greensboro, the ancestral home of Admiral Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, “Hero of the Merrimac”; Belle Mina and the Pope 
Home at Huntsville; Rosemount, The Grand Mansion of Alabama, at 
Forkland; and the Gorgas Home, the Governor’s Mansion, and the 
President’s Mansion at Tuscaloosa are shrines which attract many visitors 
each year who like to read books associated with these places. The variety 
of points of interest in the state, together with the rich and colorful litera- 
ture and history, provide a cultural heritage which young and old may 
value as one of the greatest possessions of the Cotton Plantation State. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas, the Wonder State, has proved a Land of Opportunity for 
writers in search of local color, since a Tennessean, Opie Read, started a 
humorous publication called “The Arkansas Traveler” in 1883 and twenty 
years later Thomas W. Jackson wrote “On A Slow Train Through Arkan- 
saw,” both in the role of the rustic philosopher. Other regional humorists 
of this type are George W. Harris (Sut Lovingood) of Tennessee, Mark 
Twain of Missouri, Irvin S. Cobb of Kentucky, Will Rogers of Oklahoma, 
and Bob Burns of Van Buren, Arkansas. 


“Johnswood,” a stone house set in a ten-acre pine forest overlooking 
the Arkansas River outside Little Rock, is the home of the late Pulitzer 
Prize poet John Gould Fletcher. He was reared in the Albert Pike House, 
an imposing ante-bellum residence at 411 East Seventh Street in Little Rock, 
and his poem “The Ghosts of an Old House” concerns his memories of 
this two-story brick house with its six great pillars. 


Albert Pike was a famous newspaper editor and poet whose poem “Tsa- 
dore” has been credited with suggesting to Edgar Allan Poe the rhythms 
used in “The Raven.’ John Gould Fletcher was one of the founders of 
the imagist movement in poetry and was the first to write polyphonic 
prose. His autobiography is titled “Life Is My Song” and he wrote 
“Arkansas,” a book of history and travel in 1947, 


Mrs. John Gould Fletcher (Charlie May Simon), who was born in 
Drew County near Monticello and spent her early years in Memphis, 
lives at “Johnswood” and writes books for young people with an Arkansas 
setting—‘The Faraway Trail,” “Lost Corner,’ “Robin on the Mountain,” 
“Teeny Gay,” and “Roundabout.” She has also written adult novels— 
“The Sharecropper” and “Straw in the Sun,” the latter laid in the 
Ozarks. 

Fred W. Allsop, manager of the Arkansas Gazette, has written a 
biography of Albert Pike and other books like the two-volume ‘Folklore 
of Romantic Arkansas” and “History of the Arkansas Press.’ Mrs. 
Bernie Babcock, who is in charge of the MacArthur Museum in Little Rock, 
is well known as the author of novels like “The Soul of Abe Lincoln,” “The 
Soul of Ann Rutledge,” “Booth and the Spirit of Lincoln,” “Lincoln’s 
Mary and the Babies,” and the Biblical novel, “The Coming of the King,” 
which is appropriate for the Christmas season. Little Rock is the setting 
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of Robert J. Brown’s “Romance of the City of Roses.” C. T. Davis of 


that city was made poet laureate of the state and published volumes titled 
“Poems” and “Riders in the Sun.” 


Eureka Springs is a literary center today, with Otto Ernest Rayburn 
as editor of the quarterly journal of folklore titled ‘“Rayburn’s Ozark 
Guide.” He is the author of “The Ozarks,” “Ozark Mountain Folk,” and 
“Ozark Country” in the American Folkways series. Vance Randolph wrote 
“Ozark Superstititions,’ “Tall Tales From the Ozarks,” “Funny Stories 
From Arkansas,” “Who Blowed Up the Church House?” and “We Always 
Lie to Strangers.” Marguerite Lyon wrote “Hurrah for Arkansas,” “And 
Green Grass Grows All Around,” “Take to the Hills,’ and “Fresh From 
the Hills.” Joseph Nelson is author of “Backwoods Teacher,” laid in the 
Big Piney country of the Ozarks. “Lost Creek” by Minnie Jane Forster 
is laid in the Ozarks at the time of the War Between the States. 


Constance Wagner wrote “Sycamore,” a novel set in a North Arkansas 
resort town. Everett and Olga Webber have written “Rampart Street,” 
a novel laid in New Orleans and “Bound Girl,” about guerrilla warfare on 
the Kansas-Missouri border during the Civil War. It was in Eureka 
Springs that Carrie Nation wrote the story of her career as a prohibitionist, 
“The Use and Need of the Life of Carrie A. Nation.” Hatchet Hall, now 
used as a museum, is a reminder of her last temperance speech. 

Fayetteville was the home of Charles J. Finger, who wrote books for 
young people like “Courageous Companions” and “Tales from Silver 
Lands” and also “Ozark Fantasia.” Charles Morrow Wilson of that city 
chose the Ozarks as the setting for his first novel, “Acres of Sky.” His 
“Rabble Rouser” is a fictionized version of a politician’s meteoric career 


and “Backwoods America” is a history of the people who are far off the 
beaten track. 


Opie Read did newspaper work in Conway and Little Rock, the scenes 
of his novel ‘Emmett Bonlore.” He also wrote “Len Gansett,” “A Ten- 
nessee Judge,” “A Kentucky Colonel,” and “An Arkansas Planter,’ the 
last of which has as its setting a plantation not far from Pine Bluff. C. P. 
Lee’s novels “The Unwilling Journey” and “High Noon” have as their 
locale the author’s home town of Pine Bluff. 

The historic old town of Washington is the setting for the recent novel 
“Cornbread Aristocrat” by Claud Garner of Weatherford, Texas. Wash- 
ington was the home of the blacksmith James Black, credited with making 
the first of the famous knives designed by James Bowie, and thus a charac- 
ter in Paul I. Wellman’s novel “The Iron Mistress.” The house in which 
Ruth McEnery Stuart lived in Washington is still standing. Her Simp- 
kinsville stories grew out of her life in Hope and other Arkansas towns. 
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She is best known for her dialect novel of Arkansas “poor whites” titled 
“Sonny—A Christmas Guest.” 


David Thibault was a native of Arkansas and the manager of a cotton 
plantation in the Arkansas Delta, where he became acquainted with the 
Negro life which he made the basis for stories like “A Woman Like Delsie.” 
At the time of his death he had completed most of the manuscript of a 
novel of Negro life called “Salt Mule,” chapters of which had been pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine and in the O. Henry Memorial Award collec- 
tion of short stories. 

Don West lives in a beautiful log cabin home in Winslow, where he 
writes poetry like that included in the volume “Broadside to the Sun.” 
Thyra Samter Winslow was born in Fort Smith and her books, ‘People 
Round the Corner,’ ‘Picture Frames,’ and ‘Show Business,’ have 
modern Arkansas backgrounds. Katherine Anthony taught school in Fort 
Smith and wrote outstanding biographies of Queen Elizabeth, Marie An- 
toinette, Catherine the Great, and Louisa May Alcott. Alice French, who 
used the pseudonym Octave Thanet, had a winter home at Clover Bend in 
Lawrence County and wrote local color stories like “By Inheritance” and 
“We All—A Child’s Story of Arkansas.” Mrs. T. M. Mills of Elaine 
is author of “Turn South for Arkansas” and a novel about a teacher 
titled “Second Fiddle.” 


Clyde Brion Davis wrote “The Arkansas” in the Rivers of America 
Series. Harry Hamilton wrote ‘Watch Us Grow,” a story laid in the town 
of Aleta. James Raymond Masterson is author of “Tall Tales of Arkan- 
saw” and Albert Bigelow Paine wrote the children’s story “Arkansaw 
Bear.” Lois Lenski’s “Cotton in My Sack” is a juvenile based on material 
gathered in Mississippi County. The Arkansas Writers’ Conference 1s 
held each summer at the University of Arkansas in Fayetteville. 


Florida 


An appropriate place to begin a literary tour of the Sunshine State, 
Everglade State, Live Oak State, or Peninsular State is at The Grove on 
North Adams Street and First Avenue in Tallahassee. This Territorial 
Governor’s Mansion built in 1825 is the scene of Maurice Thompson’s 
novel ‘“The Tallahassee Girl,’ published seventy years ago. This birth- 
place of the first white child in Tallahassee has beautiful white columns 
and is a perfect picture of what a story-book Southern mansion should be. 
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For many years Mandarin, a village on the St. Johns River near Jack- 
sonville, was the winter home of Harriet Beecher Stowe. There is a 
Tiffany window in the chapel there dedicated to the memory of the author 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the novel which is said to have brewed the 
War Between the States. At White Springs on the Suwannee River is 
the Stephen Foster Memorial, a fitting shrine to the man who immortalized 
Southern scenes in his songs. Cecile Hulse Matschat has written “Suwan- 
nee River” in the Rivers of America series and A. J. Hanna and Branch 
Cabell are authors of “The St. Johns” in the same series. 


The best-known Florida novel is ‘““The Yearling,’ which won the 1939 
Pulitzer Prize for the author Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, who lives near 
St. Augustine. It was made into an Academy Award movie near Silver 
Springs and many people today visit Silver Glen to see the bubbling spring 
that fascinated young Jody Baxter. The author lives on a seventy-two-acre 
orange grove with four thousand trees at Cross Creek near Hawthorne 
and the best descriptions of this community are in her book “Cross Creek.” 
She also wrote a book of short stories titled “When the Whipporwill,” 
“Cross Creek Cook Book,’ and novels titled ‘South Moon Under,” 
“Golden Apples” (laid in Fruitland Park citrus groves), and “The So- 
journer,” which has a locale in New York state. She knows the Florida 
Crackers of the scrub country and their rapidly disappearing backwoods life 
thoroughly. “Quivering Earth” by Wilma Russ of Marianna is a novel 
of the Florida Everglades and the Lake Okeechobee swamp country which 
has been compared to “The Yearling.” The movie “Distant Drums” was 
filmed in the Everglades. Mary-Elizabeth Witherspoon, a native of Mari- 
anna now living in Knoxville, Tennessee, has written a novel with a Florida 
setting titled “Somebody Speak for Katy.” 

Robert Wilder, who went to school at John B. Stetson University in 
DeLand and later lived for a time at Daytona Beach, has written three 
novels with a Florida setting. His first one is “God Has a Long Face,” 
laid in Daytona Beach. “Flamingo Road” is a story of local and state 
politics in the bootleg era and was made into a motion picture. “Bright 
Feather” portrays the life and times of Osceola, the Seminole Indian chief, 
in the Florida of the 1830’s with the locale around St. Augustine. Recent 
novels by him are “Ride the Tiger” and “Autumn Thunder,” both set in 
the South. Bethune-Cookman College in Daytona Beach was founded 
forty-seven years ago by president emeritus Mary McLeod Bethune, whose 
biography has been written by Catherine Owens Peare. The Bok Singing 
Tower and Mountain Lake Bird Sanctuary near Lake Wales is a memorial 
to Edward W. Bok, the famous editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, whose 
autobiography “The Americanization of Edward Bok” was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1921. 


Frank G. Slaughter, a Jacksonville doctor, is author of the novels 
“Fort Everglades” and “The Golden Isle,” the latter laid in Fernandina. 
He has written “In a Dark Garden,’ “The Stubborn Heart,” “Battle 
Surgeon,” “Divine Mistress,’ “The Road to Bithynia,’ “A Touch of 
Glory,” and ‘East Side General.’ His latest book is “The Galileans,” a 
novel of Mary Magdalene. “Love Insurance” by Earl Derr Biggers is a 
romance of St. Augustine. Edwin Granberry, who taught creative writing 
at Rollins College in Winter Park, used St. Augustine as the setting of his 
novel “The Erl King.” His “Strangers and Lovers” is a tale of the 
South Florida cattle country. Irving Bacheller, who was also on the 
faculty at Rollins, used Florida as the background for his novel “Uncle 
Peel.” Pat Frank of Atlantic Beach wrote “Mr. Adam,” “Affair of State,” 
and “Hold Back the Night.” 


Stephen Vincent Benét’s novel “Spanish Bayonet” is about Dr. 
Andrew Turnbull’s Minorcan Colony at the site of the present city of New 
Smyrna. Zora Neale Hurston, who was born in Eatonville, Florida’s only 
incorporated Negro town, has written “Seraph on the Suwannee” about 
Florida ‘poor whites” who work in shrimp boats out of New Smyrna. 
Eatonville is the locale of her novels “Jonah’s Gourd Vine” and “Their 
Eyes Were Watching God.” Jacksonville was the birthplace of another 
Negro writer, James Weldon Johnson, whose autobiography is titled “Along 
This Way” and who wrote “God’s Trombones,” a book of seven Negro 
sermons 1n verse. 


Baynard Kendrick has written “The Flames of Time,” an historical 
novel of eastern Florida during the Spanish rule. His “Blood on Lake 
Louisa” is a detective novel with a Florida background. Catherine 
Pomeroy Stewart is author of “Three Roads to Valhalla,” a novel of the 
Reconstruction period in Florida. Rubylea Hall of Gainesville has writ- 
ten “The Great Tide,” an historical novel of the West Coast of Florida, 
and “Davey,” the story of a sharecropper boy living in the Florida cypress 
swamp country. “Strawberry Girl’ by Lois Lenski is a regional story 
for young people laid in Florida. Eleanor F. Lattimore has written 
“Davy of the Everglades.” Elizabeth Metzger Howard of Winter Haven, 
author of the prize-winning “Before the Sun Goes Down,” will have a 
second novel published soon. 


Theodore Pratt of Boca Raton has written a trilogy of the Gold Coast 
of eastern Florida. ‘The Barefoot Mailman,” a true story of the way 
the mail was carried between Palm Beach and Miami in the 80’s, was made 
into a movie with the authentic locale. ‘‘The Flame Tree” is a novel of 
the fabulous Royal Poinciana Hotel at Palm Beach, a part of which has 
been preserved and is used as a Little Theatre today. “The Big Bubble” 
is a story of the Florida land boom on the East Coast during the 20’s. 
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Other novels by Pratt with a Florida setting are “Big Blow,’ which he 
dramatized for a Broadway run, “Mercy Island,’ Mr. Limpet,” ‘“Hand- 
some,” “Valley Boy,” and “Murder Goes to the Dogs.” Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas, who lives at Coconut Grove, has written a novel of Miami 
as a boom town titled “Road to the Sun,” the novel “Gallows Gate,” and 
“The Everglades: River of Grass” in the Rivers of America series. Charles 
H. Baker, also of Coconut Grove, wrote the novel “The Blood of the 
Lamb.” Louis Capron of West Palm Beach has written a story for boys 
laid there and titled “The Gold Arrowhead.” Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 
wrote a novel titled “Palm Beach.” 


Zachary Ball of Coral Gables has written three outstanding juveniles— 
“Piney,” “Joe Panther,” and “Swamp Chief’—and collaborated on 
the novel “Pull Down to New Orleans.” Malcolm Ross, director of 
publications at the University of Miami, is author of “Death of a Yale 
Man,” “All Manner of Men,’ and “The Man Who Lived Backward.” 
Philip Wylie, author of “Night Unto Night,” “A Generation of Vipers,” 
“Opus 21,” “Finley Wrenn,” and “The Disappearance,” lives in South 
Miami. His “Three to be Read” is a volume of short stories laid in Flor- 
ida. Gilbert Maxwell, author of the Southern novel “Sleeping Trees,” lives 
in Miami. Sara Jenkins of Miami has written “The Lost Lamp,” “Brand 
New Parson,” “The Happy People,’ and a novel of a teacher in a small 
Florida town titled ‘““Year in Paradise.” Jane Fisher of Miami has written 
“The Fabulous Hoosier” about her husband, Carl Fisher, founder of 
Miami Beach. “Blood on Biscayne Bay,’ a Michael Shayne mystery by 
Brett Halliday has a Miami setting, as do Percival Wilde’s “There Is A 
Tide,” and “Miami Murder-Go-Round” by Marston La France. Sholem 
Asch, author of “The Nazarene,” “The Apostle,” “Mary,” “Moses,” and 
“East River,” lives on Hibiscus Island at Miami Beach and has just com- 
pleted a new novel laid in Florida and New York titled “Never Too Late.” 


Arthur Gordon of Clearwater Beach, formerly editor-in-chief of 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, has written the novel “Reprisal.” Alec Rackowe, 
also of Clearwater Beach, is author of the historical novel “My Lord 
America.” Rex Beach lived in Sebring and wrote “Wild Pastures,” about 
the country near St. Petersburg, and “The Mating Call,” laid at Weeki- 
wachee Springs near Brooksville. Thelma Strabel’s novel “Reap the Wild 
Wind” has a Key West setting, as does Ernest Hemingway’s “To Have 
and Have Not.” Hemingway’s former home is at Olivia and Whitehead 
Streets and many of his short stories have a Key West background. Max- 
well Anderson’s play “Key Largo” is laid in this section also. R. S. Cot- 
terill, professor of Southern history at Florida State University in Talla- 
hassee, has written “The Old South.” Alfred J. Hanna, vice president of 
Rollins College in Winter Park and his wife, Kathryn Abbey Hanna, have 
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written “Florida’s Golden Sands,” “Florida, Land of Change,” and ‘Lake 
Okeechobee: Wellspring of the Everglades” in the American Lakes series. 
Lowell Hunt is author of “Florida Today.” A book of poetry about the 
state is “Floridays” by Don Blanding. “Driftwood” is the title of a recent 
book of poetry by Thomas Burnett Swann, a native of Tampa now living in 
Winter Haven. ‘The People of Florida As Portrayed in American Fic- 
tion” is the title of a study by Walter Scott Mason. Harry R. Warfel of 
the University of Florida faculty in Gainesville is author of “American 
Novelists of Today.” The volume titled “U. S. Stories—Regional Stories 
from the Forty-Eight States” is edited by Martha Foley and Abraham 
Rothberg. ‘Down in Dixie’ compiled by Wilhelmina Harper is a volume 
in the Our States in Story series. William Thomas Cash, Florida State 
Librarian of Tallahassee, is author of the four-volume history “The Story 
of Florida.’ H. W. Hannau is author of “Florida—A Photographic 
Journey.” Carl Carmer has edited the volume “Songs of the Rivers of 
America,” a companion to the books in the Rivers of America Series. B. 
A. Botkin edited “A Treasury of Southern Folklore,” with foreword by 
Douglas Southall Freeman. 


Georgia 


Cracker State writers have given American literature such unfor- 
gettable characters as Uncle Remus, Scarlett O’Hara, and Jeeter Lester, 
along with poems which are familiar to everyone. The latter contribution 
began in the ante-bellum days of Thomas Holley Chivers, “the Sweet 
Singer of Georgia,” whose life of his friend Edgar Allan Poe has been 
edited by Richard B. Davis of the University of Tennessee faculty. “Villa 
Allegra,” a two-story, yellow frame house with brown trimmings on College 
Avenue in Decatur, directly opposite the railroad station, was the home 
of Dr. Chivers, who is buried in the Decatur Cemetery. James Ryder 
Randall of Augusta wrote “Maryland, My Maryland” and Francis O. 
Ticknor, who practiced medicine near Columbus, was the author of “Little 
Giffen of Tennessee.” Abram Joseph Ryan, Confederate chaplain and 
poet, served in Augusta and Macon and wrote “The Conquered Banner” 
and “The Sword of Robert E. Lee.’”’ Georgia Congressman Richard Henry 
Wilde’s “My Life is Like a Summer Rose” was set to music by Sidney 
Lanier, Georgia’s most celebrated poet. In Augusta there is a Poets’ 
Monument on Green Street between 7th and 8th Streets honoring Lanier, 
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Randall, Father Ryan, and Paul Hamilton Hayne, the last three of whom 
lived there at one time. There is also a statue of James Ryder Randall on 
Green Street. Randall, Wilde, and Hayne are buried in Magnolia Ceme- 
tery in Augusta. Frank L. Stanton, Georgia’s poet laureate at the turn 
of the century, wrote the lyrics for the songs “Mighty Lak’ A Rose” and 
“Just A-Wearyin’ for You.’ John and Charles Wesley wrote some of 
their hymns during their visit to St. Simon’s Island and Lowell Mason 
of Savannah wrote “Nearer My God to Thee” and “My Faith Looks Up 
to Thee.” Lowell Nelson composed the hymn “From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains” while organist of a church in Savannah. On Thornton Avenue 
in Dalton is the home of Robert Loveman, who wrote the popular poem 
“April Rain” with the oft-quoted line “It isn’t raining rain to me; it’s 
raining daffodils.” 

The home of Sidney Lanier at 213 High Street in Macon is a gray, 
story-and-a-half white-shuttered gabled cottage in which the poet was 
born one hundred and ten years ago. Three miles north of Brunswick on 
U. S. Highway 17 is Lanier’s Oak, a gnarled live-oak at the edge of the salt- 
water swamp, where the poet received the inspiration for “The Marshes of 
Glynn.” There is a monument on St. Simon’s Island to this poet who 
glorified the marshes of Glynn County. A beautiful book by Mose Daniels 
presents photographic impressions of this famous poem in its original 
setting and is titled “The Marshes of Glynn.” Ralph McGill, editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution, is at work on the story of the Chattahoochee for 
the Rivers of America series, interesting in connection with Lanier’s 
“Song of the Chattahoochee.” 


A modern Georgia poet, Conrad Aiken, who is holder of the Chair 
of Poetry in the Library of Congress, is a native of Savannah and winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry in 1930. His experiment in autobiography 
titled “Ushant” was recently published. Daniel Whitehead Hicky of 28 
Peachtree Street, N.E. in Atlanta, has been hailed as a fitting successor to 
Sidney Lanier for volumes of verse like ‘Call Back the Spring” and “Never 
the Nightingale.” Byron Herbert Reece, a native of Choestoe, has written 
books of poetry titled “Ballad of the Bones,” “Remembrance of Moab,” 
“Bow Down in Jericho,” and “Song of Joy and Other Poems.’ He also 
wrote a novel laid in rural Georgia titled “Better a Dinner of Herbs.” 
“John Brown’s Body,” Stephen Vincent Benét’s epic of the Civil War, has 
a Georgia background: 

“For wherever the winds of Georgia run 
It smells of peaches long in the sun.” 


Atlanta is a literary shrine for the millions who have read Margaret 
Mitchell’s great Civil War novel “Gone With the Wind,” which won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1937 and seems destined to become the second best-selling 
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book in history, surpassed only by the Bible. Scarlett O’Hara and Rhett 
Butler are two of the favorite fictional characters of world literature. 
Atlanta, the locale of this novel, was also the scene of the world premiere 
of the Academy Award film made from it and a visit to the Cyclorama in 
Grant Park makes the Battle of Atlanta live again for readers who like 
to see the author’s former home at 1401 Peachtree Street, N. E. The 
tall white columns and magnolia trees of this fine example of Greek 
Revival architecture add interest to this girlhood home of the author, 
who lived here until she married John R. Marsh and moved to 1268 Pied- 
mont Avenue, N.E. Visitors also want to visit the part of Clayton County 
near Jonesboro where “Tara,” the home of Scarlett, was located. Broad- 
way will see a musical version of GWTW titled “Scarlett O’ Hara” next 
season. 

“The Wren’s Nest,” home of Joel Chandler Harris at 1050 Gordon 
Street, S.W., is a low, rambling, many-gabled homestead painted grey. 
The two-story house with elaborate scrollwork eaves was given its name 
when a wren built her nest in the mail box. Harris refused to have the 
bird disturbed and let the broods be hatched year after year. He was the 
first writer to use the Negro character and Negro dialect prominently in 
American literature. An interesting feature of “The Wren’s Nest” is a 
walkway in the yard made of Georgia pink marble, each section of which 
is inscribed with the name of a Georgia writer. In the house are furniture, 
personal belongings, and first editions of all of Harris’s books, with life- 
size figures illustrating the motion picture “Song of the South,” which was 
made from the Uncle Remus stories and had its world premiere in Atlanta. 
Harris wrote a novel of Georgia during the Reconstruction titled ‘Gabriel 
Tolliver.” He also wrote “On the Wing of Occasions” and “Free Joe and 
Other Georgia Stories.” There is a Joel Chandler Harris Monument on 
Jefferson Street in Eatonton, the birthplace of this beloved writer of child- 
hood and folklore. Uncle George Terrell, who was a slave when Harris 
was a little boy, lived in Eatonton and became the famous Uncle Remus. 
Harris is buried in West View Cemetery, very near his home in Atlanta. 
“The Sage of Snap Bean Farm,” as he was called, is the subject of a 
biography by Alvin F. Harlow titled “Plantation Story Teller” and also 
of “Joel Chandler Harris—Folklorist” by Brewer Brooks. Harry Stillwell 
Edwards of Macon and Atlanta won praise for his stories of the Southern 
Negro like “Aeneas Africanus,’ which is considered a classic today. 
“Jerome Anthony” by Eva Knox Evans is the story of a little boy in 
Atlanta. “Step-Twins” by Rose B. Knox is laid in a small Georgia town 
after the Civil War. 

Medora Field Perkerson, who lives at 749 Peachtree Street N.E., is 
author of two mystery novels, “Who Killed Aunt Maggie?” (laid at 
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Mimosa Hall in Roswell) and “Blood on Her Shoes” (Heron Point on 
St. Simon’s Island), and of the beautifully illustrated book of ante-bellum 
homes titled “White Columns in Georgia.” Edna Lee, formerly of Atlanta, 
is author of the Southern novels “The Web of Days” and “The Queen 
Bee,” the latter laid in Atlanta. Thornwell Jacobs of Atlanta wrote the 
novel “Drums of Doomsday” laid in that city. Davenport Steward, who 
was born in Augusta and is now a newspaperman in Atlanta, has written 
two historical novels, “No Time for Fear” and “They Had a Glory.” 
“The Wing and the Thorn” by Roxane Cotsakis of Atlanta was the initial 
selection of the new book club called the Southern Book Parade. Kathleen 
Lowance of Atlanta is author of “Much Ado About Music.” Davenport 
Steward’s new novel is about the first “gold rush” in America—in the 
Cherokee-infested North Georgia hills—and is titled “Rainbow Road.” 


The Henry Grady Monument at Marietta and Forsyth Streets is a 
ten-foot bronze statue of the famous Atlanta orator and journalist who 
made the famous speech ‘“The New South.” His home at 634 Prince Avenue 
in Athens has thirteen monumental Doric columns representing the original 
colonies enclosing its Greek Revival portico on three sides of the house. 
Raymond B. Nixon wrote the biography “Henry W. Grady: Spokesman 
of the New South.” Ward Greene, who was born in Asheville, N. C. and 
was educated in Atlanta, where he was later a newspaper reporter, wrote 
the novels “Cora Potts,” and ‘““Weep No More,” and “Death in the Deep 
South.” Thomas L. Stokes, Jr., a native of Atlanta who won the Pulitzer 
Prize for newspaper reporting in 1938, has written “Chip Off My 
Shoulder” and also “The Savannah” in the Rivers of America series. 
Two Atlanta judges have written books—Price Gilbert’s “Georgia Lawyer,” 
and Arthur Powell’s “I Can Go Home Again’—and Ralph McGill, the 
Atlanta editor, wrote “Israel Revisited.” Minnie Hite Moody of “Mistle- 
toe Hill” at Dunwoody has written the novels “Death is a Little Man,” 
“Long Meadows,” “Old Home Week,” and “Towers With Ivy.” Marion 
Sims, a native of Dalton who now lives in Charlotte, N. C., wrote “The 
World With a Fence,” a novel laid in Atlanta. “The Dog Star” by Donald 
Windham has a modern setting in Atlanta. Mrs. S. R. Dull of Atlanta 
wrote ‘Southern Cooking” and Paul W. Miller is the author of “Atlanta, 
Capital of the South.” 


Augusta is a literary center because of three outstanding novelists. 
Frank Yerby, who was born there and educated at Fisk University in 
Nashville, has been called “The Modern Dumas” for his writing of 
historical novels like “The Foxes of Harrow,” “The Vixens,” “The Golden 
Hawk,” “Pride’s Castle,” and ‘Flood Tide.’ “A Woman Named Fancy” 
has an Augusta setting and his latest novel is ‘“The Saracen Blade” dealing 
with the Crusades. Berry Fleming lives in his native Augusta at 2242 
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Pickens Road and has written novels which deal with politics and social 
life in Georgia—‘“Colonel Effingham’s Raid,” “The Lightwood Tree,” and 
“The Fortune Tellers.” “I Like the South,” he says, “that is, on perhaps 
five days out of seven.” Edison Marshall lives in Augusta and has written 
historical novels like “Benjamin Blake,’ “Great Smith,’ “Castle in the 
Swamp,” “Yankee Pasha,’ “Gypsy Sixpence,’ ‘The Upstart,’ “The 
Infinite Woman,” and “The Viking.” Hawk’s Gully in Augusta was the 
site of the “gander-pulling” described by Judge Augustus B. Longstreet in 
his American humor classic, “Georgia Scenes.” 


Savannah is visited by literary pilgrims each year. Arthur Gordon, 
who wrote the novel “Reprisal,” laid in a small Georgia town, was born 
there and spends his winters in Clearwater Beach, Florida. Charles Mills, 
who grew up in Griffin, which is doubtless the setting of his novel “The 
Alexandrians,” lives in Savannah. His first novel was “The Choice.” 
Harry Hervey of Savannah wrote “Shanghai Express” and “Baracoon.” 
Savannah is the setting of “Trumpet in the City” by Helen Topping Miller, 
“Rivers of Glory” by Van Wyck Mason, “Sangaree’ by Frank G. 
Slaughter, and “Savannah Sayre” by Winifred Wadell, all Southern 
novelists. “Wormsloe,”’ one of Georgia’s most beautiful and_ historic 
colonial plantations, an 800-acre tract on the Isle of Hope at the northern 
tip of the “Golden Isles” near Savannah, was called “the loveliest bit of true 
South I had ever seen” by Fanny Heaslip Lea, a native of New Orleans, 
who used it as the setting for her novel “Goodbye Summer.” The Henry 
Jackson House at the northeast corner of Bull and East Gaston Streets 
in Savannah was the home of the author of the poem “The Red Old Hills 
of Georgia.” The Flint House or Pirate House at 26 East Broad Street 
is the place where the infamous, blue-faced pirate John Flint in “Treasure 
Island” died. The Low House at 329 Abercorn Street was visited by 
William Makepeace Thackeray in 1853 and again in 1856 and by General 
Robert E. Lee in 1870. In the drawing-room on March 12, 1912 Mrs. 
Juliette Gordon Low organized the Girl Scouts of America. There is a 
biography “Juliette Low—Girl Scout” by Helen Boyd Higgins. Marie 
Conway Oemler lived in Savannah and wrote the novels “Slippy McGee,” 
“Johnny Reb,” and “The Holy Lover” about John Wesley. 


Two islands of literary interest are St. Simon’s Island, near Bruns- 
wick, the setting of “Dark Sails’ by Helen Topping Miller dealing with 
James Oglethorpe and the Wesley brothers, John and Charles. Burnette 
Lightte presents prose, poetry, and pictures of one of Georgia’s “Golden 
Isles” in the book “St. Simon’s Island.’ The Pierce Butler Rice Plantation 
on Butler Island in the delta of the Altamaha River near Brunswick is the 
setting of Henrietta Buckmaster’s novel ‘Fire in the Heart,” about the 
English actress Fanny Kemble who married the slave-owning Butler. 
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Her novel “Deep River” is laid on a plantation in the vicinity of Ellijay. 
In the extreme southern part of the state the highway skirts the Okefenokee 
Swamp, the setting of “Swamp Water” by the late Vereen Bell of Way- 
cross, which was made into a motion picture several years ago and was 
recently filmed there again under the title “Lure of the Wilderness.” This 
section is also the locale of “Swamp Boy” by Maribelle Cormack. Vereen 
Bell’s novel “Two of a Kind” has been reprinted in pocket-size edition 
under the title “Trial by Marriage.” Margaret Rebecca Lay’s novel 
“Thornblossoms” is now in the pocket edition under the title “Georgia Girl.” 
Julian R. Drake of Albany has written “Look to the Dawn,” a novel of 
the Ogeechee River area in South Georgia. Caroline C. Lovell is the 
author of “Golden Isles of Georgia.” 

The “Georgia Cracker” first appeared in Judge Augustus Baldwin 
Longstreet’s “Georgia Scenes,” followed by Richard Malcolm Johnston’s 
“Georgia Sketches.” Erskine Caldwell’s “Tobacco Road,” which broke 
Broadway records as a long-run play and was later made into a movie, gave 
Jeeter Lester to American literature—a living type of the thriftless share- 
cropper. Tobacco Road is a red clay country road nine miles south of 
Augusta on U. S. 25. Wrens was the boyhood home of Caldwell, who is 
well-known for other novels like “Georgia Boy,” ‘“God’s Little Acre,” 
“Trouble in July,” “A Place Called Estherville,” “Episode in Palmetto,” 
short stories in the volume “Southways,” and his autobiography “Call It 
Experience.” Farther south is Baxley, where Caroline Miller was living 
when she wrote “Lamb in His Bosom,” Pulitzer Prize Novel of 1934, for 
which she secured material by talking with the farmers of the vicinity, just 
as Caldwell used to visit with the sharecroppers as he rode over the country- 
side with his father, who was a Methodist minister. The section where 
these small farmers and tenants lived was named Tobacco Road before the 
Civil War, when tobacco was raised in south central Georgia. Caroline 
Miller’s novel “Lebanon” is also laid in her native Georgia. Erskine Cald- 
well is editing the volumes in the American Folkways Series, which con- 
tains several titles dealing with Southern states. 


Carson McCullers was born in Columbus and wrote “The Heart is a 
Lonely Hunter,” “Reflections in a Golden Eye,” “The Ballad of the Sad 
Cafe,” and “The Member of the Wedding,” from which the Drama Critics’ 
Circle Award play and the motion picture were made. She was recently 
elected to membership in the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
Lillian Smith lives in Clayton and is widely known for her novel “Strange 
Fruit,” which she dramatized for the New York stage, and for “Killers of 
the Dream.” On the ridge of Old Screamer Mountain she has her Laurel 
Falls Camp for girls. 
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John Hewlett, born in Conyers, wrote a trilogy about Georgia 
Negroes—‘‘Cross on the Moon,” “Wild Grape,” and “Harlem Story.” 
His novel ‘‘Devil’s Thumb” deals with Reconstruction in Georgia. Lonnie 
Coleman, a native of Bartow, has written the novel ‘“‘Clara” laid in a small 
Southern town and also “Escape the Tunder,” “Time Moving West,” and 
“The Sound of Spanish Voices.” Gilbert Maxwell, a native of Washington, 
Georgia now living in Miami, wrote “Sleeping Trees,” a novel of Southern 
life in a small town. “Give Us This Valley” is a novel of pioneering in 
Georgia in 1837 by Tom Ham of Atlanta. 


Seventeen miles from Cartersville near Rydall is “In the Valley,” the 
home and burial place of Corra May Harris, whose novel “The Circuit 
Rider’s Wife,” based on her own experiences and those of her Methodist 
preacher husband in north Georgia, was made into the motion picture 
“T’d Climb the Highest Mountain.” Sara Jenkins, who grew up in Macon 
and now lives in Miami, also wrote about a Methodist minister in “‘The 
Lost Lamp” and “Brand New Parson” and about her own girlhood in 
“We Gather Together.” William T. Campbell of Rome has written a 
novel about the soft-drink business titled “Big Beverage.” 


Augusta Evans Wilson was born in Columbus and wrote “the grand- 
mama of all ‘Gone With the Winds’.”” St. Elmo at 2819 St. Elmo Drive 
in Columbus, built in 1831, is a stately two-story Greek Revival house, 
constructed of handmade brick molded on the premises by slaves. Its 
twelve Doric columns rise to a height of forty feet, lending grace and 
dignity to its massiveness. The author often visited this estate and her 
popular and sentimental romance published in 1866 contains descriptive 
references to it. Barnsley Gardens, an estate near Adairsville which is 
famous for its Cherokee roses, is also believed to have served as a setting 
for “St. Elmo.” William N. Harben was born in Dalton and wrote 
novels of north Georgia titled “The Georgians,” “The Hills of Refuge,” 
“Abner Daniel,” “Ann Boyd,” “Mam’ Linda,” and “Northern Georgia 
Sketches.” Ulrich B. Phillips was born in LaGrange, taught at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and wrote “Life and Labor in the Old South,” one of 
many fine books to come out of the Empire State of the South. 


The American theatre owes much to Georgia. Anne Nichols, who 
lived in Atlanta, wrote the long-run favorite “Abie’s Irish Rose.” 
Laurence Stallings, a native of Macon who lived in Atlanta, was co-author 
of the popular play “What Price Glory?” which was made into a movie two 
different times. He also wrote the movie “The Big Parade.” Erskine 
Caldwell’s “Tobacco Road” has already been mentioned. Ward More- 
house, who was born in Savannah and lived in Atlanta, is a famous drama 
critic and author of “Matinee Tomorrow: Fifty Years of Our Theatre.” 
His play “Gentlemen of the Press” had a Broadway run and was made 
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into a movie. Nunally Johnson is a leading writer and producer in Holly- 
wood and Miriam Hopkins of stage and screen is also from Georgia. 

The Martha Berry School at Rome recalls the biography ‘Martha 
Berry: the Sunday Lady of Possum Trot” by Tracy Byers. Richard B. 
Harwell of the Emory University faculty has written “Confederate Music” 
and Henry Forman of the Agnes Scott College faculty is author of 
“Architecture of the Old South.” E. Merton Coulter of the University of 
Georgia faculty has contributed two volumes—“The South During Recon- 
struction” and “The Confederate States of America’”—to the monumental 
“History of the South” now being published. Books of interest to persons 
visiting this state are “Georgia: Unfinished State” by Hal Stede, “Know 
Your Georgia” by C. J. Holleran, and “Our Georgia,” a collection of 
stories for children by Louise Hayward and Ruth W. Aultman. Anna 
Greene Smith of the faculty of Agnes Scott College in Decatur is the 
author of the forthcoming book “Fifty Years of Southern Writing.” 
“A Pictorial History of the Confederacy” was edited by Lamont Buchanan 
and “Divided We Fought,” a pictorial history of the War Between the 
States, by Hirst Milhollen, Milton Kaplan, and Hulen Stuart was edited 
by David Donald. The Georgia Writers’ Association has its headquarters 
in Decatur and holds annual meetings. A new textbook for college courses 
is “The Literature of the South” edited by Richmond C. Beatty of the 
Vanderbilt University faculty, Floyd C. Watkins of Emory University, 
Thomas D. Young, of Mississippi-Southern, and Randall Stewart of 
Brown University. A new book club was established this year under the 
name of The Southern Book Parade, with headquarters in Atlanta. 
Another literary foundation of 1952 is the Southern Book Competition, 
with the selection of recent examples of Southern book production in which 
content and mechanical process were given equal consideration. This 
collection, to be an annual event, is on exhibition in libraries throughout 
the South. A forthcoming book of interest is “Southern Exposures” by 
A. Lawrence Kocher and Howard Dearstyne, a treasury of Civil War 
pictures. 


Kentucky 


An ideal place to begin a literary pilgrimage in the Bluegrass State 
is Lexington, “The Athens of the West,” home of James Lane Allen, who 
first described the peculiar colorings of Kentucky scenes and life in novels 
as in “A Kentucky Cardinal,” “Aftermath,” “The Mettle of the Pasture,” 
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“The Bride of the Mistletoe,’ “The Reign of Law,” and “The Choir 
Invisible.” A reading of “King Solomon of Kentucky” and “Two Gentle- 
men of Kentucky” will add sentimental interest to a stay in Lexington, 
while “The Bluegrass Region of Kentucky,” published sixty years ago this 
year, increases the visitor’s appreciation of this famous section of the 
state. About four miles from Lexington on the Lane Allen Road is 
“Scarlet Gate,” now a stock farm but formerly the home of this author, 
who was born in a small frame house on the Parker’s Mill Road about 
six miles from Lexington. “Scarlet Gate” is a two-story house with one- 
story wings, on which the one-story Doric portico relieves the simplicity of 
the facade. Allen used the Trappist Monastery of Gethsemane near Bards- 
town as the setting for his story “The White Cowl” and the convent at 
Loretto as the locale of “Sister Dolorosa.” These stories are included in 
his book “Flute and Violin and Other Kentucky Stories” and the white 
brick Georgian Colonial house “Eothan” between Georgetown and Lex- 
ington was the home of the music master described in the title story of this 
volume. 

Lexington is the home of the first noted novelist of Kentucky and also 
of the most widely known historical novelist of the state today. A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr., former executive editor of the Lexington Leader and now 
teacher at the University of Kentucky, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1950 
for his novel “The Way West.” His earlier novel “The Big Sky” was 
made into a splendid motion picture. He has also written “Murders at 
Moon Dance” and now plans to do two more novels on the Westward 
Movement. One of Lexington’s most famous citizens was the man who 
said “I’d rather be right than President” and about whom the expression 
“Going up Salt River” originated. Henry Clay’s beautiful home “Ashland” 
on East Main Street is a shrine today and the setting for the forthcoming 
novel “Home to Kentucky” by Alfred Leland Crabb, a native of Warren 
County now on the faculty at George Peabody College in Nashville and 
author of a series of historical novels about that city, which is called ‘The 
Athens of the South.” This year marks the centennial of “The Great 
Pacificator’s” death, so it is appropriate that this first biographical novel 
of Henry Clay should come out at this time. The Mary Todd Lincoln 
Home on West Main Street is the setting of the book “Lincoln and His 
Wife’s Home Town” by William H. Townsend of Lexington. ‘““Hopemont,” 
the home of General John Hunt Morgan on North Mill Street, is of special 
interest to those who have read “Rebel Raider” by Howard Swiggett and 
“Morgan and His Raiders” by Cecil F. Holland. The Benjamin Gratz 
Home also on North Mill Street has an appeal for book-lovers because it 
was frequently visited by Rebecca Gratz, sister of the owner. Washington 
Irving knew this beautiful Jewish girl, daughter of a Philadelphia merchant, 
and when he visited Scotland he told Sir Walter Scott about her. Scott 
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later described her in “Ivanhoe,” in the character of Rebecca. Historic 
homes in the state are pictured in the beautifully illustrated “Architecture 
in Old Kentucky” by Rexford Newcomb. Elizabeth Simpson wrote “Blue- 
grass Houses and Their Traditions” and Elizabeth R. Thomas wrote “Old 
Kentucky Homes and Gardens.” 


The University of Kentucky has a number of authors on its faculty. 
Dr. Thomas D. Clark, head of the History Department, has written “The 
Kentucky” in the Rivers of America Series, “The Southern Country 
Editor,” and the interesting study of the Southern country store titled 
“Pills, Plows and Petticoats.” He also edited “The Blue Grass Reader”’ 
in the City and Country Readers Series. Hollis Summers, professor of 
creative writing is author of the novel “City Limit” and the autobiography 
titled “Brighten the Corner.” Dr. Lawrence S. Thompson, Director of 
Libraries, and A. D. Thompson are authors of a new bibliography titled 
“The Kentucky Novel.” Cotton Noe, retired dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, is Poet Laureate of Kentucky. His most recent book of poetry is 
titled “Tip Sams Again.” James F. Hopkins has written “The University 
of Kentucky: Origins and Early Years.” Collister Hutchison is author of 
the book of poems “Toward Daybreak.” J. Winston Coleman of “‘Winburn 
Farm” near Lexington is author of “Slavery Times in Kentucky” and 
has compiled the monumental “Bibliography of Kentucky History.’ A 
visit to the race-horse farms in the vicinity of Lexington is made more 
interesting with the reading of books like “Man O’ War” by Page 
Cooper and Roger Treat, “Big Red” by C. W. Anderson, and “Whirlaway” 
and “The Horse in the Blue Grass” both by Bert Clark Thayer. Thomas 
D. Clark and Lee Kirkpatrick have written “Exploring Kentucky” and 
John F. Day is author of “Bloody Ground.” 


John Fox, Jr., who was a student of James Lane Allen at Transylvania 
College, the oldest educational institution west of the Alleghenies, was 
born at Stony Point, south of Paris, on what is now the Gaitskill Farm. 
There is a Fox Memorial Library in Paris and the famous author is 
buried in the city cemetery. Two of Fox’s novels are listed among the 
best-selling American books of all times—“The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come” and “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” both popular on stage 
and screen. Fox used “Woodlawn” a Georgian colonial brick house near 
Richmond, as the setting of his novel “Crittenden” and wrote of the Ken- 
tucky mountaineer in such books as “A Knight of the Cumberlands,” “The 
Heart of the Hills,’ “A Cumberland Vendetta,’ “Hell fer Sartain,” 
“Christmas Eve on Lonesome,” “The Kentuckians,’ “Bluegrass and 
Rhododendron,” and “In Happy Valley.” 


The best-known writer of the mountain people today is Jesse Stuart, 
who lives in W-Hollow near Riverton in Greenup County. His auto- 
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biography “Beyond Dark Hills’ was begun while he was a student at 
Lincoln Memorial University near Cumberland Gap. The poems in “The 
Man With A Bull-Tongue Plow” won for him the title “The Kentucky 
Robert Burns.” He has written novels titled “Trees of Heaven” “Taps 
for Private Tussie,’ and “Hie to the Hunters,” short stories in volumes 
titled “Tales from the Plum Grove Hills,” “Men of the Mountains,” and 
“Head O’ W-Hollow,” and a book telling his own experiences as a teacher 
in the Kentucky mountains titled ‘The Thread That Runs So True.” His 
new collection of verse is titled “Kentucky Is My Land.” 


Hindman Settlement School on Troublesome Creek is a literary land- 
mark because of the writings of two former members of the faculty there. 
Lucy Furman wrote “Quare Women,” “The Glass Window,” “The 
Lonesome Road,” ‘Mothering on Perilous,” and “Hard-Hearted Barbara 
Allen” and James Still has written short stories collected in the volume 
“On Troublesome Creek.” Still lives at Wolfpen Creek near Bath today. 
His novel “River of Earth,” about a boy in a Kentucky mining village, has 
been compared to “The Yearling” and his book of poems titled “Hounds 
on the Mountain” was begun while he was a student at Lincoln Memorial 
University, where he and Jesse Stuart were classmates and members of an 
English class taught by Harry Harrison Kroll. Professor Kroll’s first 
novel “The Mountainy Singer” is laid in Kentucky, as are his “Three 
Brothers and Seven Daddies” and “Their Ancient Grudge,” the latter a 
novel of the Hatfield-McCoy feud. A juvenile about three boys in the 
Cumberlands is “That Barton Boy in Kentucky” by Leonard Turley. 


Henry J. Giles and his wife Janice Holt Giles live on a farm on Giles 
Ridge near Knifely and write about the hill people who are called “ridge 
runners.” Mr. Giles is author of “Harbin’s Ridge” and Mrs. Giles has 
written the Piney Ridge trilogy including “Miss Willie” about a teacher, 
“The Enduring Hills,” and ‘Tara’s Healing” about a doctor in the Ken- 
tucky Mountains. Her latest book, “40 Acres and No Mule,” is the story of 
their first year on Giles Ridge. 

Jean Thomas of Ashland founded the American Folk Song Festival, 
held the second Sunday of June each year at the “Traipsin’ Woman’s 
Cabin.” Mrs. Thomas has written “The Traipsin’ Woman” about her 
experiences in the Cumberland Mountains, a collection of ballads and folk 
songs titled “Devil’s Ditties,’ “Ballad-Makin’ in the Mountains of Ken- 
tucky,” “The Singin’ Fiddler of Lost Hope Hollow,” and a volume in the 
American Folkway Series titled “Blue Ridge Country.” Percy Mackaye’s 
interest in folk-literature led him to Kentucky and the writing of “Kentucky 
Mountain Fantasies” and “Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains.” Recent 
novels of the mountain people are “Lonesome Valley” by Henry Hornsby 
and “Hunter’s Horn” by Harriette Simpson Arnow, who also wrote 
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“Mountain Path” and now lives in Detroit and also on a farm at Keno, 
Ky. The village of Merry Oaks near Glasgow is the locale of the series 
of mountain dialect stories centering around the character “Angeline,” 
created by Cordia Greer Petrie of Louisville. Esther G. Hall wrote “The 
Here-To-Yonder Girl.” “The Swapping Song Book” edited by Jean 
Ritchie is a fine addition to folk-song literature from Kentucky. 


Shakertown is the setting of the new novel by Charles T. Morgan titled 
“Of Hell A Heaven.” The old favorite “Lena Rivers” by Mary Jane 
Holmes is laid in Woodford County. This author also wrote the melo- 
dramatic ‘““Tempest and Sunshine,” with scenes in the Bluegrass. ‘“Weeds” 
by Edith Summers Kelly is a novel of tobacco culture laid in Scott County. 
“Cardome” by Anna C. Minogue is a romance laid at the school for Catholic 
girls near Georgetown. “Drivin’ Woman” is a novel by Elizabeth Pickett 
dealing with tobacco culture in Mason County following the Civil War. 
“Warwick of the Knobs” and “Stringtown on the Pike” by John Urie 
Lloyd are laid in Boone County. “A Hero in Homespun” by William E. 
Barton is a Civil War novel with a Rockcastle County setting and “Days 
Are As Grass” by Wallace McElroy Kelley is about life in Kentucky after 
the War. James Tandy Ellis of Lexington wrote two volumes of “Tang 
of the South Stories.” 


Louisville is a literary center because of the number and variety of 
writers from that city who have made significant contributions to American 
literature. Among these are the poets Madison Cawein, Cale Young Rice, 
and David Morton. The dramatic critic, author, and lecturer John Mason 
Brown was born in Louisville and has written “Daniel Boone: The Opening 
of the Wilderness” in the Landmark Books series for young people. This 
city also claims the following noted editors: Henry Watterson, about 
whom the recent biography “Marse Henry” by Isaac F. Marcasson was 
written; George Horace Lorimer of the Saturday Evening Post; Herbert 
Agar, former editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal whose book “The 
People’s Choice” won the Pulitzer Prize for American History in 1933; 
and Mark Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal and Times. 
Willie Snow Ethridge, his wife, is well-known as a lecturer, world traveler, 
and author of “As I Live and Breathe,” “T’'ll Sing One Song,” “Going to 
Jerusalem,” “Mingled Yarn,” “This Little Piggie Stayed Home” “It’s 
Greek to Me,” and the recent “Let’s Talk Turkey.” The Ethridges live 
in a handsome old house in Prospect, just outside Louisville. Harry W. 
Schachter of Louisville has written “Kentucky on the March,” George B. 
Leach is author of “The Kentucky Derby,’ Frank G. Menke wrote ‘“His- 
tory of Churchill Downs and the Kentucky Derby,” and Lamont Buchanan 
has written the new book “The Kentucky Derby.” Isabel McLennan 
McMeekin of that city is author of “Louisville, the Gateway City.” Mrs. 
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McMeekin and Dorothy Park Clark have combined their names in collabora- 
tion under the pseudonym Clark McMeekin in writing historical novels of 
Louisville titled “Show Me a Land” about the Kentucky Derby, “Reckon 
With the River,” “Gaudy’s Ladies,” “Red Raskall,” “Black Moon,” and 
“Welcome Soldier.” Marion Porter of the staff of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal has written “Howdy Colonel,” a book about the Kentucky Colonel. 


Alice Hegan Rice, who was born in Shelbyville, lived in Louisville and 
won fame with “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” and “Lovey Mary,” 
both popular as plays and motion pictures. Louisville has given children 
some of their favorite books. Emma Speed Sampson is widely known as 
the author of the series about Miss Minerva: and William Green Hill. The 
Emmy Lou stories of Mrs. George Madden Martin and the Little Colonel 
series by Annie Fellows Johnston, both residents of Pewee Valley, have 
delighted generations of young readers. “The Beeches,” the Johnston 
home, is visited by literary pilgrims today who enjoy learning that the Little 
Colonel was a neighbor, Hattie Cochran, and that Craig and Billy Culbert- 
son were the “Two Little Knights of Kentucky.” The Craig House, 
directly opposite The Beeches, is the locale of this book. 


Eleanor Mercein (Mrs. Robert Morrow Kelly), whose Louisville home 
is named “The Barn,” wrote a novel about her city titled “Why Joan” and 
is the author of others titled “Basquerie,” “Arabesque,” “Richard Walden’s 
Wife,” “Kildares of Storm” and “Proud Castle.” Gwen Davenport, (Mrs. 
Gwen Leys Davenport) of Louisville wrote the humorous novel “Belve- 
dere,” from which the movie “Sitting Pretty” was made, and others titled 
“Family Fortunes” and “Candy For Breakfast.’ A novel of this city during 
World War II is “Louisville Saturday” by Margaret Long. The Filson Club 
on West Breckinridge Street is famous for its library and museum of Ken- 
tuckiana. It was named for John Filson, the first historian (1784) of the 
State of Kentucky. Another mecca for lovers of Kentucky literature is the 
Kentucky Room in the Library at Eastern Kentucky State College in Rich- 
mond, which contains the library books and pamphlets written by Ken- 
tuckians about Kentucky, collected by John Wilson Townsend, historian 
and author of “Kentucky in American Letters.” 


The home of Elizabeth Madox Roberts is on North Main Street in 
Springfield. This novelist is remembered for “The Time of Man,” “Black 
Is My Truelove’s Hair,’ “He Sent Forth a Raven,” and “The Great 
Meadow,” the last dealing with Daniel Boone and Old Fort Harrod, which 
has been restored at Harrodsburg. The Lincoln Marriage Temple in the 
fort reminds one of the novel about Nancy Hanks by Maria Thompson 
Daviess titled “The Matrix” and of “The Southerner” by Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., which gives a good picture of Tom Lincoln. A novel which has a 
setting in Harrodsburg and in Mercer County is “The Belle of the Blue- 
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grass Country” by H. D. Pittman. Daniel Boone, the man who came first 
to appreciate the wealth of beauty that is Kentucky and who knew it as 
“The Dark and Bloody Ground,” is buried in the old Frankfort cemetery. 
He is memorialized in the biography by John Bakeless titled “Master of the 
Wilderness” and in the plays “Daniel Boone” by Percy Mackaye and 
“Thunderland” by Hubert Hayes. Cumberland Gap is the scene of “The 
Crossing” by Winston Churchill and of the history “The Wilderness Road” 
by Robert L. Kincaid, president of Lincoln Memorial University near 
this historic landmark and “Gateway of Empire.” Cudjo’s Cave in that 
vicinity is the locale of the novel of that name by John Townsend Trow- 
bridge. Also buried in the Frankfort cemetery is Theodore O’Hara, who 
was born in Danville and lived in Frankfort and is noted for the poem 
“The Bivouac of the Dead,” as popular with Americans as Gray’s “Elegy” 
and one which has furnished lines for many soldiers’ monuments. In Cave 
Hill Cemetery in Louisville are the graves of George Keats, brother of the 
English poet, and George Rogers Clark, who is the subject of the novels 
“Westward the Tide” by Harold Sinclair, “Waters of the Wilderness” by 
Shirley Seifert, and ‘Westward the River” by Dale Van Every. Recent 
novels of the Kentucky frontier are ‘Kentucky Stand’ by Jere Wheel- 
wright, “They Had A Glory,” by Davenport Steward, “The Gabriel Horn” 
by Felix Holt, and “The Captive Witch” by Dale Van Every. 


“Federal Hill,’ the home of Judge John Rowan near Bardstown, is 
known as “My Old Kentucky Home”’ because it is believed that Stephen 
Collins Foster visited his cousin here and wrote the famous song in this 
house. Earl Hobson Smith, a graduate of the University of Kentucky, 
wrote the play “Stephen Foster” and Young E. Allison, also an alumnus 
of U. K., is author of “The Old Kentucky Home.’ John Tasker 
Howard wrote the biography “America’s Troubadour” and Harold Vincent 
Milligan is author of “Stephen Foster.” This year marks the centennial 
of the writing of the song, for it was in 1852 that Foster is believed to 
have visited “Federal Hill.” 

Robert Penn Warren, who was born in Guthrie and wrote ‘Night 
Rider,” a novel about the tobacco war in Kentucky in the early ‘1900's, 
was the first Kentucky novelist to receive the Pulitzer Prize (“All the 
King’s Men,” 1947). His most recent novel is “World Enough and Time,” 
based on an actual Kentucky murder in 1825. This story of the murder of 
Colonel Solon P. Sharp by Jereboam S. Beauchamp, was used by Edgar 
Allan Poe in his only play “Politian,” and by William Gilmore Simms in 
his novels ‘Beauchamp or the Kentucky Tragedy” and “Charlemont or 
the Pride of the Village.” This famous murder case was also used in the 
novels “The Heart of Kentucky” by Hannah Daviess Pittman and “Greys- 
laer’” by Charles Fenno Hoffman. Robert Penn Warren has written 
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a long narrative poem, “Brother to Dragons,” laid in the Kentucky of 1810. 

Zachary Taylor is buried between Louisville and Prospect and his 
tomb and the Taylor House are visited by many tourists. Holman Hamil- 
ton’s recent biography of “Old Rough-and-Ready,’ whose daughter be- 
came the first wife of Jefferson Davis, is interesting in this connection. 
Kit Carson, the Indian scout; Simon Kenton, the Indian fighter; and 
John Luther (Casey) Jones, the brave engineer, were born in Kentucky 
and have inspired the writing of stories and ballads for many years. Col. 
Nimrod Wildfire, a Kentucky frontiersman character popular on the early 
American stage, first appeared in James K. Paulding’s “Lion of the West” 
and later in Bayle Bernard’s comedy entitled “A Kentuckian’s Trip to New 
York in 1815.” 

Kentucky is the birthplace of the two leading figures in the Civil 
War—Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis—and of the producer of the 
great epic of that war, “The Birth of a Nation’—David Wark Griffith. 
The Lincoln Log Cabin Birthplace near Hodgenville, the Jefferson Davis 
Monument at the birthplace near Fairview, and the Griffith Home in 
Lagrange, a suburb of Louisville, are points of interest. Allen Tate, who 
was born in Winchester, wrote “Jefferson Davis, His Rise and Fall’ and 
his wife, Caroline Gordon, born in Todd County, is the author of Kentucky 
novels like “Penhally” and “Aleck Maury, Sportsman.” R. Gerald Mc- 
Murtry, a native of Elizabethton now director of the Department of 
Lincolniana at Lincoln Memorial University, is the author of “The Ken- 
tucky Lincolns on Mill Creek,” “Let’s Talk of Lincoln,” and “The Lincoln 
Log Cabin Almanac.” The Nathaniel Owens plantation on Little Brush 
Creek in Green County is the setting of the historical novel “Lincoln’s 
Other Mary,’ about the courtship of Mary Owens, by Olive Carruthers 
and R. Gerald McMurtry. William Holmes McGuffey taught school in 
Paris and created the famous readers used in Kentucky log-cabin schools. 
John James Audubon lived in Kentucky and is the subject of “Audubon” 
by Constance Rourke and “Singing in the Wilderness” by Donald Culross 
Peattie. The John James Audubon Memorial Museum is a major attrac- 
tion at Audubon State Park near Henderson. 

Covington was the birthplace of Ben Lucien Burman, who has written 
about life on and along the Mississippi River in “Steamboat Round the 
Bend,” “Blow for a Landing,” “Mississippi,” “Rooster Crows for Day,” 
“Everywhere I Roam,’ and “Children of Noah.” The first book for 
children by this contemporary Mark Twain is titled “Highwater at Catfish 
Bend.” Another prominent citizen of Covington was Daniel Carter Beard, 
whose boyhood home on East Third Street is visited by admirers of the 
first national commissioner of the Boy Scouts of America and author of 
“American Boys’ Book of Camplore and Woodcraft” and “Wisdom of the 
Woods.” 
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Bowling Green is the home today of Duncan Hines, author of ‘‘Lodg- 
ing for a Night,’ “Adventures in Good Eating,” “Adventures in Good 
Cooking,” and ‘Vacation Guide” and was the home of Mrs. Eliza Calvert 
Hall (Obenchain), author of the novels “Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” “Sally 
Ann’s Experience,” and “The Land of Long Ago.” Jessie Croft Ellis 
wrote “Mary Ann of Old Kentucky” and Alvin F. Harlow of Covington is 
author of “Weep No More, My Lady,” a book about Kentucky. Marion 
Flexner of Louisville is the author of “Dixie Dishes” and “Out of Ken- 
tucky Kitchens.” Sue H. Jewell wrote “The Sun Shines Bright.” 


Paducah was the home of Irvin Shrewsbury Cobb and there is a 
brass marker in the sidewalk in front of the house where he was born, an 
Irvin S. Cobb Hotel in the city, and an Irvin S. Cobb Bridge across the 
Ohio River. He was the author of the Old Judge Priest stories, which 
were made into a motion picture starring Will Rogers. Cobb’s auto- 
biography “Exit Laughing,” the humorous books like “A Laugh A Day” 
and “Speaking of Operations,” the stories in “Local Color,” ‘““Back Home,” 
and “Down Yonder,” and novels like “Red Likker” and “Judge Priest 
Turns Detective” are widely read. His short book written in a combination 
vein of humor and local pride titled “This Is Kentucky” and the short 
stories ‘““The Belled Buzzard” and “Snake Doctor” are especially popular. 
Cobb was featured in motion pictures and wrote and collaborated in plays. 
A cigar and a Kentucky mint julep, in addition to the hotel and bridge 
mentioned above, have been named for him. 

Ernest Poole wrote ‘Nurses on Horseback” about the Frontier Nurs- 
ing Service founded by Mary Breckinridge of Wendover, who has written 
the story of her work around Hyden in the recent book “Wide Neighbor- 
hoods.” Charles Neville Buck was born in Woodford County and lived 
in Louisville for many years. His novels “The Call of the Cumberlands” 
and “The Battle Cry” were dramatized for the stage. Other novels which 
he wrote are “Mountain Justice,’ “Hazard of the Hills,’ “The Code of 
the Mountains,” “Flight to the Hills,” “The Law of Hemlock Mountain,” 
and “A Pagan of the Hills.’ Twelve titles by Buck were presented as 
motion pictures. Joseph Hergesheimer’s novels “The Limestone Tree,” 
“Mountain Blood,” and ‘“Tolable David” have Kentucky settings. ‘“Tolable 
David” was popular as both a silent and sound motion picture. Emerson 
Hough’s “The Way Out” is a story of the Cumberlands and Melville 
Davisson Post’s ‘““The Mountain School Teacher” is laid in Kentucky. The 
Kentucky Library Collection at Western Kentucky State College in Bowling 
Green contains a very large, rare, and valuable assembling of Kentuckiana. 
From the Cumberland Mountains of Eastern Kentucky, through the Blue- 
grass section of Central Kentucky, to the banks of the Ohio in Western 
Kentucky the visitor comes upon points of historic and literary interest. 
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It is easy to see why the citizens of the Commonwealth of Kentucky are so 
proud of this common wealth of great literature. It is a cultural heritage 
which people in the Bluegrass, the Beargrass, the Pennyrile, and the 
Purchase value as one of the greatest possessions of this state. 


Louisiana 


The Creole State has been a center of culture and learning since the 
early Eighteenth Century and the French influence is felt everywhere in 
the state, from the legendary grave of Manon Lescaut to that of Emmeline 
Libiche, the heroine of “Evangeline.” The Creoles, proud white descendants 
of the original French and Spanish colonists, and the Acadians, descendants 
of the Nova Scotians who were driven from their native land, have left 
their imprint on the literature of the Pelican State. 


New Orleans, city of romance and Mardi Gras, is a literary center 
and the setting of such novels as the trilogy by W. Adolphe Roberts of 
that city: “Royal Street,’ “Brave Mardi Gras,” and “Creole Dusk.” 
Herbert Asbury’s “The French Quarter” adds to the enjoyment of a visit 
to that fascinating section. The Beauregard House on Chartres Street, 
home of the great Creole general, was the home of Frances Parkinson 
Keyes when she was writing the novels “Dinner At Antoine’s” (perfect 
reading after a visit to this famous restaurant) and “Crescent Carnival” 
(ideal to read during Mardi Gras). Both are now available in pocket- 
size reprints. “The Cottage’ on the River Road, on the east bank of the 
Mississippi between New Orleans and Baton Rouge, is the house in which 
she lived while writing the novel “The River Road.” This white-pillared, 
two-storied, ante-bellum house with a portico running all around the 
twenty-room house is pictured in her beautifully illustrated book “All 
This Is Louisiana.” Another very attractive book with photographs of 
old houses in Louisiana is titled “Ghosts Along the Mississippi” by 
Clarence John Laughlin. Gwen Bristow of New Orleans wrote the trilogy 
of Louisiana plantation life—-“‘Deep Summer,” “The Handsome Road,” 
and “This Side of Glory.” “Music Out of Dixie” by Harold Sinclair is 
a recent novel laid in New Orleans. The latest novel by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes is “Steamboat Gothic,” a story of the extravagant period when 
wealthy Southerners built mansions along the Mississippi, and of the decline 
of the plantation era in Louisiana. A good example of the “Steamboat 
Gothic” style of architecture is a plantation house near Convent. 
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Father Edward F. Murphy teaches at Xavier University in New 
Orleans. His novel “Pére Antoine” is about the well-known priest of early 
New Orleans history. He wrote “The Scarlet Lily,” a novel about Mary 
Magdalene which will soon be made into a motion picture, and the sequel 
titled “The Road From Olivet.” His novel “Mademoiselle La Valliére” 
is about the famous actress Eva La Valliére.and his recent autobiography 
“Yankee Priest” deals with his challenging work among the Negroes in 
New Orleans. 


The Cable House, 1313 Eighth Street in New Orleans, was the home 
of the novelist and short-story writer George Washington Cable, a pioneer 
in local color fiction. ‘‘The Grandissimes,” “The Creoles of Louisiana,” 
“Dr. Sevier,” and “Strange True Stories of Louisiana” are well known. 
Madame John’s Legacy, 632 Dumaine Street, the oldest building in the 
Mississippi Valley, was immortalized by Cable when he used it as the 
locale of a short story. The Sieur George House in the old French 
Quarter is the locale of Cable’s story of “Sieur George.’ His volume “Old 
Creole Days” contains intimate stories of French Quarter people and 
legends that even today are a delightful and useful introduction to the 
landmarks and atmosphere of this romantic and colorful city. Grace 
King’s House, 1749 Coliseum Street N. W., erected in 1830, attracts much 
interest as the home of the author of ““New Orleans—The Place and the 
People,” “Monsieur Motte,” and “Balcony Stories.” Robert Tallant of 
New Orleans has written “The Romantic New Orleanians” in the Society 
in America Series, “Louisiana Purchase” in the series of Landmark Books 
for young people, “Voodoo in New Orleans,” and “Mardi Gras,” as well 
as novels laid in the French Quarter like “Angel in the Wardrobe,” “Mrs. 
Candy and Saturday Night,” and “Mr. Preen’s Salon.” His latest novel 
is “Southern Territory” with settings in Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, 
Houston, Memphis, New Orleans, and Richmond. Two novels laid in 
New Orleans during the Civil War are “Wild Is the River’ by Louis 
Bromfield and “By the Dim Lamps” by Nathan Schachner. ‘The Vixens” 
is about New Orleans in Reconstruction days and was written by Frank 
Yerby, whose earlier novel “The Foxes of Harrow” also has a New 
Orleans and sugar plantation setting. Other novels set in New Orleans 
are “Rampart Street” by Everett and Olga Webber, “13 French Street” 
by Gil Brewer, “The Witch of Spring” by William Shore, “Saratoga 
Trunk” by Edna Ferber, “An Angel by Brevet” by Helen Pitkin Schertz, 
“With This Ring” by Mignon G. Eberhart, “The Other Room” by Worth 
Tuttle Hedden, “Free River” by Myna Lockwood, and “Carriage Entrance” 
by Polan Banks. “The Start of the Road” by John Erskine is a novel about 
Walt Whitman during the time he lived in New Orleans. ‘Miss Ravenel’s 
Conversion” by J. W. DeForest of New Haven gives an interesting pic- 
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ture of New Orleans during the War Between the States. It was too 
realistic for its time (1866) and was reprinted in 1939 for readers who 
had been stirred by “Gone With the Wind.” A recent book by John 
Churchill Chase is titled “Frenchmen, Desire, and Children—and Other 
Streets of New Orleans.” Alice T. Curtis has written a juvenile titled 
“A Little Maid of New Orleans.” 


“Earthbound” by Dalton S. Reymond deals with a Louisiana planta- 
tion during a Mississippi River flood. ‘Victoria Grandolet” by Henry 
Bellamann has a Louisiana setting, as does “Tiger in the Garden” by Speed 
Lamkin of Baton Rouge. Frances Hodgson Burnett wrote a novel titled 
“Louisiana.” W. Adolphe Roberts has written ‘‘Lake Pontchartrain” in 
the American Lakes Series and “Gumbo Ya-Ya”’ is a collection of Louisiana 
folk tales by Lyle Saxon, Robert Tallant and Edward Dreyer. Arthemise 
Goertz, a native of New Orleans, is the author of a new novel of Louisiana 
titled “New Heaven, New Earth.” Ovid Williams Pierce, a member of 
the faculty at Tulane University in New Orleans, has written a new novel 
of Virginia during the first part of this century titled ““The Plantation.” 


Harnett T. Kane lives at 5919 Freret Street in New Orleans and has 
written “Queen New Orleans,” “Deep Delta Country,” ‘The Bayous 
of Louisiana,” and “Plantation Parade.” He is the author of biographical 
novels like “New Orleans Woman” (about Myra Clark Gaines), “Pathway 
to the Stars” (about John McDonogh), and “The Scandalous Mrs. Black- 
ford.” He has written a study of dueling in the South titled “Gentlemen, 
Swords and Pistols.” His latest book is ‘Dear Dorothy Dix,” the life 
story of the famous columnist who was born Elizabeth Meriwether Gilmer 
in Clarksville, Tennessee and died last year at the age of eighty in New 
Orleans. It was written in collaboration with Ella Bentley Arthur, who 
was secretary to Dorothy Dix for many years. Truman Capote of New 
Orleans has written “Tree of Night,” “Local Color,” and “Other Voices, 
Other Rooms.” He dramatized his novel “The Grass Harp” and it was 
presented on Broadway last season. Other books of note are “Fabulous 
New Orleans” by the late Lyle Saxon of that city, “New Orleans Holiday” 
by Eleanor Early, and “It’s an Old New Orleans Custom” by Lura Robin- 
son. ‘The World From Jackson Square—A New Orleans Reader’ in 
the City and Country Readers Series is edited by Etolia S. Basso. Her 
husband, Hamilton Basso, wrote the novel “Days Before Lent,” which is 
laid in New Orleans during Mardi Gras. Other books by Lyle Saxon are 
“Father Mississippi,” “Old Louisiana,” and “Lafitte the Pirate.’ The 
Church of St. Augustine in Melrose is celebrated in his novel “Children of 
Strangers.” 

New Orleans is outstanding in drama for three reasons. The Vieux 
Carré Theatre in the French Quarter is one of the oldest theatres in 
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America. Lillian Hellman, noted playwright who was born in New 
Orleans, used an Alabama plantation as the setting for “Another Part of 
the Forest” and “‘The Little Foxes,” both of which were made into motion 
pictures. Tennessee Williams, who was born in Mississippi, used New 
Orleans as the scene of his 1948 Pulitzer Prize play “A Streetcar Named 
Desire.” The stage play and the recent movie version cause visitors to 
the city to ask if this car still runs. Lillian Hellman’s “The Autumn Gar- 
den” has a Louisiana setting, as does Joshua Logan’s “The Wisteria Trees,” 
both recent Broadway productions. 


The Huey Long monument and tomb at the capitol in Baton Rouge 
remind us of the Pulitzer Prize novel of 1947, “All the King’s Men” by 
Robert Penn Warren, who was on the faculty at Louisiana State University. 
Other novels based on the life of Huey Long are “Sun in Capricorn’ by 
Hamilton Basso, “Number One” by John Dos Passos, and “A Lion Is In 
the Streets” by Adria Locke Langley, soon to be made into a motion 
picture. “All the King’s Men” was an Academy Award movie in 1949. 
Two non-fiction books about Huey Long are “Louisiana Hayride” by 
Harnett T. Kane and ‘The Kingfish” by Webster Smith. 


The Ada Jack Carver Home, 412 Webb Court in Minden, is a one- 
story white frame cottage in which the author of “The Cajun” and “Red 
Bone” lived. Both books have as their locale Natchitoches and _ its 
vicinity. Carlyle Tillery, a Louisiana writer now living in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, wrote “Red Bone Woman” (now available in pocket edition). 
He is writing a novel of country life set in a piney woods section of 
Southeastern Louisiana a century ago. A favorite residence of Lyle 
Saxon was Melrose Plantation, a short distance from Natchitoches. 


Boothville, a picturesque settlement of fishermen, oystermen, and 
trappers, served as the locale of E. P. O’Donnell’s novel “Green Margins.” 
This New Orleans author also wrote “The Great Big Doorstep,” which 
was dramatized and presented on Broadway. His wife, Mary P. King 
O’Donnell, wrote “Those Other People,” a novel laid in the French Quarter 
in New Orleans. “Madam Toussaint’s Wedding Day” by Thad St. Martin 
of Houma is a story of Cajun fishermen and trappers along the Louisiana 
coast. Isle Brevelle provides the setting for “Children of Strangers” by 
Lyle Saxon, a novel based on the lives of Cane River mulattoes. G. W. 
Gable’s “Bonaventure” is laid in Carencro. Mary Frances Morgan of 
Covington is author of the recent novel “Teacher Lady,” laid in a small 
Louisiana town. 


The site of the Old Chopin Plantation at the hamlet of Chopin near 
Cloutierville reminds us that Lammy Chopin bought it from Robert 
McAlpin. It is believed by some that McAlpin, who came from New 
England, was the original Simon Legree of “Uncle Tom's Cabin” by 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe, who used a plantation on the Red River in the 
Natchitoches region as the scene of her novel. The Kate Chopin House 
in Cloutierville was the home of the author of “Bayou Folk,” “Nights in 
Acadia,” and “The Awakening.” 


In St. Martinville, in the heart of the “cajun” country, the Evangeline 
Oak at East Port Street and Bayou Teche marks the landing place of the 
Acadians and the meeting place of Emmeline Labiche and Louis Arceneaux, 
the “Evangeline” and “Gabriel” of Longfellow’s great poem. The Long- 
fellow-Evangeline Memorial Park with its lovely Acadian House (said 
to have been the home of Louis Arceneaux) was the first state park in 
Louisiana. The Evangeline Monument in the Poste des Attakapas ceme- 
tery of the St. Martinville Catholic Church, 100 South Main Street, was 
posed by Dolores del Rio, the actress who played the title role in the 
motion picture and who donated the statue to mark the grave of Emmeline 
Labiche. Avery Island is the setting of “Bird City” by Edward Avery 
Mcllhenny, writer of plantation and wildlife stories. 


One of the most famous stories of Louisiana is the mysterious legend 
of Last Island, a resort on the Gulf, told by Lafcadio Hearn, who lived 
in New Orleans for a time, in “Chita.” Roark Bradford lived in the 
French Quarter of New Orleans and lectured at Tulane University. His 
Little Bee Bend Plantation stories were laid on his own plantation near 
Shreveport and his last work was titled “The Green Roller.” Recent books 
of stories about the people in this section are ‘Creole Folk Tales’ and 
“The Lawd Sayin’ the Same” by Hewitt L. Ballowe, a West Point a la 
Hache physician. Another interesting volume published by the Louisiana 
State University Press is “Louisiana in the Short Story” edited by Lizzie 
Carter McVoy. This press is publishing the monumental ten-volume work, 
“A History of the South” edited by Wendell Holmes Stephenson, professor 
of Southern history at Tulane, and E. Merton Coulter, professor of history 
at the University of Georgia. Two L.S.U. sociology professors, T. Lynn 
Smith and Homer L. Hitt, have authored the study titled ‘““The People of 
Louisiana.” “Bayou Suzette“ by Lois Lenski is another in her series of 
regional books for children. “The Southwest in Children’s Books’ is 
edited by Mildred P. Harrington and published by Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. W. E. Clement of New Orleans wrote “Plantation Life 
on the Mississippi” in collaboration with Stuart O. Landry, author of 
“Duelling in Old New Orleans.” ‘Louisiana Gallery” is a book of etch- 
ings by Philip Kappel with foreword by John P. Marquand. 
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Maryland 


Baltimore, in “The Heart of Maryland” (the title of a famous stage 
play and motion picture), is a literary center today with shrines of authors 
living and dead. The Edgar Allan Poe House is at 203 Amity Street, 
a narrow two-story brick building with a steeply-pitched gable roof with 
one dormer. Here the melancholy poet spent what his biographers term 
his “dark and mysterious years.” It was here that he wrote his only play 
“Politian” and here that he courted his cousin Virginia Clemm, who later 
became his wife. His grave is in Westminster Presbyterian Churchyard 
at the southeast corner of Fayette and Greene Streets. The Poe Room 
of the Maryland Historical Society Headquarters and the Poe Monument 
(a bronze figure of the poet clad in a dressing gown “dreaming dreams 
no mortal ever dared to dream before’) are also visited by admirers of this 
great Southern author. 


The Lizette Woodworth Reese House at 2926 Harford Road is a 
stately red brick mansion. This poet taught in the Western High School 
for years and is well-known for such volumes as “White April,” “Wild 
Cherry,” and “A Branch of May.” She has recreated the atmosphere of 
her native city in three prose works—‘‘A Victorian Village,” “An Old 
House in the Country,” and “The Old York Road.” 


The Francis Scott Key Monument and the Flag House on the corner 
of Pratt and Albemarle Streets in Baltimore are memorials to the com- 
poser of our national anthem. Near Baltimore is Fort McHenry, which 
inspired the writing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Neil H. Swanson 
of Baltimore has written the novel about Key titled “The Flag Is Still 
There” and other historical novels titled ‘““The First Rebel,’ “The Perilous 
Fight,” “The Forbidden Ground,” “The Judas Tree,’ and “The Silent 
Drum.” Key is buried in Mt. Olivet Cemetery in Frederick, as is Barbara 
Frietchie, the heroine of the famous poem by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
The Barbara Frietchie House at 154 West Patrick Street in Frederick is 
a story-and-a-half brick building with two dormers and a steep gable roof. 
It contains clothing and other items said to have belonged to this heroine 
of the Civil War. The operetta ““My Maryland” by Sigmund Romberg is 
about Barbara Frietchie. Another patriot of Frederick is William Tyler 
Page, who wrote “The American’s Creed,” our declaration of national 
faith. Victor Weybright is the author of “Spangled Banner,” a biography 
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of Francis Scott Key. Like the writer of our national anthem, he grew up 
in the redlands of Maryland. 


The Bonaparte Room in the Maryland Historical Society building 
recalls Betsy Patterson of Baltimore, who married Jerome Bonaparte and 
is the heroine of the novel “No Hearts to Break” by Susan Ertz and of 
“Glorious Betsy” by Rida Johnson Young, a native of Baltimore. Betsy 
Patterson Bonaparte lived at Montrose near Reiserstown and is buried in 
Greenmount Cemetery in Baltimore. Montrose, now a school for girls, was 
used as the setting for the motion picture about the romance between the 
Baltimore girl and the brother of the Emperor Napoleon titled “Hearts 
Divided.” 


The historical novel has flourished in Maryland since John Pendleton 
Kennedy of Baltimore wrote “Swallow Barn,” which deals with plantation 
life in Virginia. He also wrote “Horse-Shoe Robinson,” an _ historical 
novel laid in South Carolina, and “Rob of the Bowl,” a tale set in bygone 
days in Old St. Mary’s. Richard Malcolm Johnston was born in Baltimore 
one hundred and thirty years ago and wrote “Dukesborough Tales,” nostal- 
gic stories of the South. Francis Hopkinson Smith, a Baltimore novelist, 
is best known for his “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” a distinctly Southern 
type. Burke Davis of Baltimore has written “Whisper My Name” and the 
Revolutionary War novels “A Few Ragged Ones” and “Yorktown.” F. Van 
Wyck Mason of Green Spring Valley near Baltimore has written the tetral- 
ogy of the American Revolution—“Three Harbours,” “Stars on the Sea,” 
“Rivers of Glory,” and “Eagle in the Sky.” He is now writing a series 
on the War Between the States, with the first novel “Proud New Flags” 
about Confederate naval warfare. He has written two biographical 
novels—‘‘Cutlass Empire” about Sir Henry Morgan and “Golden Admiral” 
about Sir Francis Drake. “Freedom’s Way” by Theodora McCormick is 
an historical novel laid in Annapolis. 


Hulbert Footner has written “Sailor of Fortune” about Joshua Bar- 
ney of Baltimore, who was the first to raise the Stars and Stripes, which 
he flew at the masthead of the sloop Hornet. Another novel about this 
Maryland privateer is “Captain Barney” by Jan Wescott. Foote also wrote 
“Charles’ Gift,” a novel of Tidewater Maryland. Don Tracy lives at 
Sherwood Forest in Anne Arundel County in sight of Kent Island, princi- 
pal locale of his historical novel ‘Chesapeake Cavalier,’ about Lord 
Baltimore and the early settlers. His “Streets of Askelon’ is laid in 
Baltimore and his new novel ‘Crimson is the Eastern Shore” is set in Mary- 
land during the War of 1812. “River Rogues’ by Raymond Beverly- 
Giddings is a novel of Maryland’s Eastern Shore in the 1820’s. Kingston 
Hall on the southernmost tip of the Eastern Shore is a long, yellow, two- 
and-a-half story brick mansion with a double veranda and square frame 
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cupola which was the home of Anna Ella Carroll, a Baltimore belle of the 
1840’s who was called “The great unrecognized member of Lincoln’s cab- 
inet.’ She is the subject of the novel by Hollister Nobel titled “Woman 
With A Sword.” The John Wilkes Booth birthplace, The Farm, three 
miles from Bel Air and twenty-five miles from Baltimore, recalls the 
novel about the actor-assassin by Ardyth Kennelly titled “The Spur” and 
the fact that Booth is buried in an unmarked grave in Greenmount Ceme- 
tery in Baltimore. 

Baltimore was the home of H. L. Mencken, editor and critic who 
thirty-two years ago dubbed the South “the Sahara of the Beaux Arts,” an 
intellectual and literary desert, a judgment which Tennessee’s Donald 
Davidson called “delightful foolishness” and which has been disproved 
many times in recent years as a result of increased literary activity. His 
wife Sara Haardt wrote the novel “The Making of a Lady” and a collec- 
tion of short stories published posthumously and called “Southern Album.” 
Baltimore gave American literature one of its most famous and frequently 
consulted books, for it was the birthplace of Emily Post, whose Blue Book 
is the standard volume on Etiquette. “The Amiable Baltimoreans” by 
Frances F. Beirne is a brisk and affectionate portrait of that city and its 
people. Other interesting books on this section are “The Buried Rose: 
Legends of Old Baltimore” by Sydney Lauer Nyburg, “Tidewater Mary- 
land” by Paul Wilstach, “Rivers of the Eastern Shore” by Hulbert Foot- 
ner, “Homes of the Cavaliers” by Katherine Scarbrough, “The Chesapeake 
Bay Country” by Swepson Earl, “Pillars of Maryland” by F. Sims Mc- 
Grath, and “Maryland Roundabout” by Agnes Rothery. ‘Potomac Land- 
ings” by Paul Wilstach, and “Maryland Main and Eastern Shore” by 
Hulbert Footner. 

Sophie Kerr was born in Denton. Most of her stories are set on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, a neighborhood whose rural charm and 
large estates she pictures sympathetically in novels like “Stay Out of 
My Life,” “Curtain Going Up,” and “The Beautiful Woman.” Annapolis 
is the setting of the historical novel “Richard Carvel” by Winston Church- 
ill, a graduate of the Naval Academy and later a member of the faculty 
there, who used Carvel Hall on Prince George Street as the locale. Zenith 
Jones Brown (Mrs. Ford K. Brown), known in America as Leslie Ford 
and in England as David Frome, lives in Annapolis and has written mystery 
novels titled “Murder in Maryland” and “Date with Death,” the latter with 
a Naval Academy setting, showing the variety of books coming out of 
the Old Line State. 

James Ryder Randall of Randallstown, a Marylander who taught in 
a Louisiana college and is buried in Augusta, Georgia, wrote the song 
“My Maryland,” which became the Marseillaise of the Confederacy, in 
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1861. Rose Hill on Main Street in Boonesboro, a two-story house built 
in 1814, was one of the settings of David Belasco’s play “The Heart of 
Maryland,” first produced in 1895. Several scenes of the film version were 
photographed here. Weldon, two blocks right from the corner of Main 
and St. Paul Streets, a brick mansion built in 1741, was another of the 
settings used by the dramatist in this very popular play. A beautiful new 
book of dramatic photographs and history by the internationally-famous 
artist A. Aubrey Bodine of Baltimore is titled “My Maryland.” C. Vann 
Woodward of the faculty of Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore is 
the author of “Origins of the New South” in the ten-volume History of the 
South. Philip M. Hamer, director of records control in the National 
Archives in Washington, lives at Bethesda and has written “The Revolu- 
tion in the South” in the History of the South. The Technicolor motion 
picture “Maryland” was another in a series of film stories with Southern 
settings which included “Kentucky,” “Virginia,” “Carolina,” and “Missis- 


sippi.” 
Mississippi 


A literary pilgrimage in the Magnolia State naturally would start at 
Oxford, which is the “Jefferson” of the Nobel Prize winner William 
Faulkner’s novels and the scene of several of Stark Young’s stories. Past 
and present meet in a dreamy lethargy in this center of learning, which 
has retained the persuasive charm and culture of the Old South. One 
critic says that Faulkner’s story of Yoknapatawpha County (really La- 
fayette) ‘‘stands as a parable or legend of the Deep South.” 

The following books are wholly concerned with the county and its 
people—‘‘Sartoris,” “The Sound and the Fury,” “As I Lay Dying,” “Sanc- 
tuary,” “Light in August,” “Absalom,” “The Unvanquished,” “The Wild 
Palms,” “The Hamlet,” “Go Down Moses,” “Intruder in the Dust,” 
“Knight’s Gambit,’ and “Requiem for a Nun” (soon to be seen on 
Broadway as a play titled “Requiem”). “Sanctuary” was made into a 
motion picture titled ‘““The Story of Temple Drake” starring the Southern 
actress Miriam Hopkins. 

The home of William Faulkner at 900 Garfield Street was built in 
1848, the same year the historic Lyceum Building was erected on the 
campus of the University of Mississippi, where the author’s father was 
once treasurer. It is a two-and-a-half story clapboard house of modified 
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Greek Revival design, approached by a long tree-bordered walk. Its 
pedimented front portico has slender square columns and a balcony along 
the entrance doorway. Visitors to Oxford immediately recognize the 
courthouse square from the motion picture version of “Intruder in the 
Dust,” which was filmed there. 


The home of Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar is at 616 North 14th 
Street. The statesman who made the famous eulogy on Charles Sumner 
is buried in St. Peter’s Cemetery, at the east end of Jefferson Avenue. 
Next to his grave is that of his father-in-law, Augustus Baldwin Long- 
street, the first president of Ole Miss, whose book, “Georgia Scenes” set 
the pattern for Southern humor in the generation before the Civil War, 
later followed by Joseph G. Baldwin’s “Flush Times in Alabama and 
Mississippi” and Joseph B. Cobb’s “Mississippi Scenes.” 


John Faulkner, brother of William, lives on University Avenue just off 
the Ole Miss campus. He is the author of “Dollar Cotton,” “Men Work- 
ing,’ and the recent book about a boy titled “Chooky.” He has written 
two paper-back originals titled “Cabin Road’ and “Uncle Good’s Girls.” 
James Allen Cabaniss, professor of history at Ole Miss, has written “A 
History of the University of Mississippi.” 

Elizabeth Spencer, a native of Carrollton now teaching at the Univer- 
sity, has written “Fire in the Morning,” about life in a small Mississippi 
town, and the recent novel “This Crooked Way.” 

Stark Young was born in Como and grew up in Oxford, living in the 
house next door to that of John Faulkner. Near Senatobia is McGehee’s 
Gate, the ante-bellum home described in his novels “River House” and 
“Heaven Trees.” It is a white, two-story Greek Revival style home with 
a square columned portico. The delicate hand-wrought iron balcony over 
the street entrance and the walks bordered by aged boxwood under the 
shade of great magnolias give it a typically Southern appearance. The 
house is the property of a cousin of the author and the characters in these 
novels are members of the McGehee family and their “cudns.” This 
house is described as a plantation “forty miles from Memphis by the car- 
riage road.” Stark Young is also well-known for “Feliciana,” “Street of the 
Islands,” and “So Red the Rose,” the last laid in Natchez and made into 
an outstanding motion picture starring native Virginians Margaret Sullavan 
and Randolph Scott. Houses in Natchez which are used in this Civil War 
novel are Weymouth Hall, Homewood (the scene of the famous double 
wedding), and The Towers. This author’s latest book “The Pavilion,” tells 
of his life in Northeast Mississippi. 


Senatobia is the birthplace of the late Henry Herschel Brickell, dis- 
tinguished literary critic and editor of the O. Henry Memorial Prize 
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Stories series. This series was founded and edited for fourteen years by 
Blanche Colton Williams, a native of Attala County. Another Senatobia 
writer is Annie Lucile White, author of “Tomorrow Is Another Day.” 

Sherwood Bonner (Mrs. Katherine Sherwood Bonner McDowell), a 
first writer of Southern dialect stories like “Suwanee River Tales” and 
secretary of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, lived at Cedarhurst, 411 
Salem Avenue, in Holly Springs. The exquisite iron grillwork and Vene- 
tian glass add interest to this French-Gothic house, which’ was built in 
1857 of slave-made bricks. 

Frances Gaither was born in Somerville, Tennessee, and grew up in 
Corinth. She wrote the trilogy on slavery—‘Follow the Drinking Gourd,” 
“The Red Cock Crows,” and “Double Muscadine,” a recent Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection. She is also the author of books for young people 
titled “The Painted Arrow” and “The Scarlet Coat.” 

John B. Sale, author of “The Tree Named John,’ was born in 
Columbus and lives in Starkville. Edward Kimbrough of Meridian wrote 
“Secret Pilgrim,” “Night Fire,” and “From Hell to Breakfast.” Edwin 
Granberry was born in Meridian and wrote “Strangers and Lovers,” “The 
Ancient Hunger,” “The Erl King,” and the short story “A Trip to Czardis.” 
Thomas Hal Phillips of Kossuth is the author of “The Bitterweed Path,” 
“The Golden Lie,” and ‘Search for a Hero,” all laid in this section. 

James Robert Peery was born in Eupora in Webster County, the 
setting of his novels “Stark Summer” and “God Rides a Gale.” Ben Ames 
Williams, author of the Civil War novel “House Divided,’ which many 
readers place next to “Gone With the Wind,” was born in Macon. He has 
written a sequel to this novel titled “The Unconquered,” laid in the post- 
Civil War South. Robert Rylee, who was born in Memphis and lived in 
Mississippi, wrote “Deep Dark River,” whose hero has been called “a 
modern Uncle Tom,” and “St. George of Weldon,” laid in a Mississippi 
Delta town. 

Friendship Cemetery in Columbus was the site of the first Memorial 
Day—April 26, 1866—which inspired Francis Miles Finch’s poem, “The 
Blue and the Gray,” about the ladies of Columbus who decorated with 
flowers the graves of both Confederate and Union soldiers. 

Thomas Lanier Williams was born in Columbus and took the name 
Tennessee in honor of his forebears who fought the Indians in this state. 
His play, “A Streetcar Named Desire,” laid in New Orleans, won the Pulit- 
zer Prize in 1948. “The Glass Menagerie’ is laid in St. Louis and his 
“27 Wagon Loads of Cotton,” which has a Mississippi setting, is to be 
presented on Broadway soon. A motion picture titled “Mississippi Girl,” 
based on some of Williams’ plays of Delta life, is now being made. 
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The Faulkner brothers, who have made North Central Mississippi live 
in fiction, were born in New Albany. A marble statue in the Ripley ceme- 
tery marks the grave of their great-grandfather, Col. William C. Falkner, 
who wrote the famous Southern romance, ‘““The White Rose of Memphis.” 
When William Faulkner received the 1949 Nobel Prize for Literature, he 
was acclaimed “the great epic writer of the American South.” A visitor 
to Oxford once remarked, “What a lot of major writers come from this 
state.’ John Faulkner agreed and added, “It’s possible we write more 
books than we read in Mississippi.” 


Dumas Malone, who was born in Coldwater, is professor of history 
at Columbia University in New York. He is editor of the twenty-volume 
“Dictionary of American Biography” and is writing a four-volume 
biography entitled “Jefferson and His Time.” The first two volumes— 
“Jefferson the Virginian” and “Jefferson and the Rights of Man’—have 
already been published. He has also written the recent book “The 
Jeffersonian Heritage.” Nola Nance Oliver of Tennessee and Mississippi 
is the author of the attractive text and photograph books titled “Natchez— 
Symbol of the Old South,” “This Too Is Natchez,” and “The Gulf Coast 
of Mississippi.” Charles S. Sydnor and Claude Bennett are the authors of 
of “Mississippi History.” Josephine Balfour Payne of Church Hill writes 
children’s stories and her daughter, Joan, illustrates them. Their first book 
was “Little Green Island” and they have done another one which will be 
published soon. Emilie Blackmore Stapp also writes juveniles, including 
“Penny Wise” and “Tsabella’s Big Secret.” 


Greenville claims the title of “literary capital” of Mississippi today. 
David L. Cohn wrote of his home town in ‘God Shakes Creation,” later 
expanded as “Where I Was Born and Raised.” Hodding Carter, editor 
and publisher of the Greenville Delta Democrat-Times, lives at Cypress 
Garden. He won the Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing in 1946 and has 
been called the ‘spokesman for the South.” In addition to “Southern 
Legacy,” “Lower Mississippi” in the Rivers of America series, and “Gulf 
Coast Country” (with Anthony Ragusin) in the American Folkways series, 
he has written the novels “Flood Crest” and “The Winds of Fear.” The 
home of the late William Alexander Percy is on the southeast corner of 
Percy Street and Broadway. The author of the autobiographical “Lanterns 
on the Levee” wrote books of poetry titled ‘Sappho in Levkas,” “In April 
Once” and “Enzio’s Kingdom.” His poem “Home” is a fine interpretation 
of the Mississippi Delta. 

Shelby Foote of 222-A South Washington Avenue in Greenville is 
the author of the novels “Tournament,” “Follow Me Down,” and ‘Love 
in a Dry Season.” His novel “Shiloh” was published April 7, 1952, the 
90th anniversary of the famous Civil War battle. Lucile Finlay, who 
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lives at 930 South Washington Avenue, wrote “The Coat I Wore,” a 
Revolutionary War novel laid in the Natchez region. Louise Eskrigge 
Crump of the Greenville Delta Democrat-Times is author of “Helen Tem- 
pleton’s Daughter,” a novel laid on a Mississippi Delta’ plantation around 
1910; 

Jackson is the home of Eudora Welty, author of “Delta Wedding,” 
“Golden Apples,” “A Curtain of Green,” and “The Robber Bridegroom.” 
She was recently elected to membership in the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. Hubert Creekmore of that city has written the novels “The 
Welcome,” “The Fingers of Night’ (called ‘Cotton Country” in the 
pocket-size reprint), and the recent “The Chain in the Heart.” Jackson 
was the home of the late Henry Bellamann, who wrote “Kings Row” (made 
into a successful motion picture) and ‘Victoria Grandolet”’ (laid in Louis- 
iana). His wife Katherine Bellamann, who lives there today, completed 
“Parris Mitchell of Kings Row,” which her husband was writing at the 
time of his death. She has also written “My Husband’s Friends’ and 
the recent novel “The Hayvens of Demaret,” which has a Mississippi plan- 
tation setting. 

Cid Ricketts Sumner, formerly of Jackson and now a New England 
resident, has written “Quality” (from which the movie “Pinkie” was 
adapted), “Ann Singleton,” “But the Morning Will Come,” “Tammy Out 
of Time,” and the recent “Sudden Glory,” all laid in the section around 
Brookhaven where she was born. Ed Louis Cochran was born in Shannon 
and lives in Jackson. He wrote “Black Earth,” “Son of Haman,” “Flood 
Tides,’ and “Boss Man.” 

The late Judge Harris Dickson of Vicksburg wrote “The Story of 
King Cotton,” “An Old-Fashioned Senator,” the “Old Reliable Stories,” 
“Children of the River,’ and historical novels like “The Ravanels.” Pat 
Smith of Mendenhall is author of the new novel “The River Is Home,” 
which has as its setting the bayou and swamps of the lower Pearl River sec- 
tion. ‘A Good Man,” a first novel by Jefferson Young, also has a Missi- 
ssippi locale. 

James Street was born in Lumberton and has lived in Laurel, Natchez, 
Memphis, and now in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. His Dabney tetralogy— 
“O Promised Land,” “Tap Roots” (made into a Technicolor motion pic- 
ture), “Tomorrow We Reap” (with James Saxon Childers), and “Mingo 
Dabney”—is laid in Jones County before, during, and after the War 
Between the States. “By Valour and Arms” is a novel of Confederate 
naval warfare and the siege of Vicksburg. “The Gauntlet” and its seque! 
“The High Calling” are about a Baptist minister in a small Missouri 
town. “The Biscuit Eater,” a classic story of a boy and a dog, was made 
into a movie. Other books by him are “Look Away—A Dixie Notebook”’ 
and “In My Father’s House,” a novel of the Mississippi cotton country. 
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The Irwin Russell Memorial on the southeast corner of College and 
Coffee Streets in Port Gibson is furnished with articles intimately associated 
with the poet. There is an exhibit of some of his manuscripts, including the 
masterpiece of Negro dialect in poetry “Christmas Night in the Quarters.” 
The John Taylor Moore Place, a large white frame two-story house with a 
broad double-deck front gallery and immense chimneys on each side, near 
Port Gibson was the home of “Marse John” of Russell’s verse. 

Richard Wright was born on a plantation near Natchez and lived in 
Memphis and in Arkansas. He is best known for “Black Boy,” “Uncle 
Tom’s Children,” and “Native Son,” which was dramatized and presented 
on Broadway and also made into a motion picture with the author in the 
leading role. 

Alice Walworth Graham of Natchez and New Orleans has written 
three novels—‘Lost River,” about plantation life near Natchez; “The 
Natchez Woman,” laid in the city in modern times; and “The Romantic 
Lady,” about the glamorous plantation days there just before the Civil 
War. Mount Repose in Natchez was the home of Elizabeth Bisland, who 
wrote “Candle of Understanding” and “The Case of John Smith.” Windy 
Hill Manor, nine miles from Natchez in a picturesque, moss-draped grove, 
was the home of Elizabeth Brandon Stanton, author of the historical novel 
dealing with the Burr conspiracy titled “Fata Morgana.” Aaron Burr 
was a guest at this typical planter’s house, one-and-a-half stories high with 
a portico having four irregularly spread Tuscan columns. Connelly’s 
Tavern on Ellicott Hill, at the southeast corner of North Canal and Jeffer- 
son Streets in Natchez, was the meeting place of Burr and Harman Blenner- 
hassett after their arrest for treason in 1807. This notable example of 
Spanish Provincial architecture, built in 1795, recalls novels like “Blenner- 
hassett”’ by Charles Pidgin and the more recent ‘“The Rock Cried Out” by 
Edward Stanley and “Street of Knives” by Cyril Harris. Visitors to the 
Jefferson College campus in Washington are shown the Burr Oaks, in the 
shade of which Aaron Burr was tried for treason. 

The Briers, at the west end of Irvine Avenue, is the best example of 
Southern Planter type of architecture in the Natchez district. It was 
the scene of the wedding of Varina Howell, “the Rose of Mississippi,” 
and Jefferson Davis in 1845 and is described in Harnett Kane’s “Bride 
of Fortune” and Shirley Seifert’s “The Proud Way.” Beauvoir, eight 
miles from Biloxi, was the last home of the Davises. In this house the 
President of the Confederacy wrote his book, “The Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate Government.” The house was a gay social center during the 
Davis family’s residence and in recent years has served as a Confederate 
veterans’ home. 
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“Natchez-on-the-Mississippi’” by Harnett Kane is an interesting book 
to read before making the Pilgrimage. Frank Yerby’s novel ‘Flood Tide” 
has a Natchez setting and John Myers’ “The Wild Yazoo” is laid in 
Natchez-under-the-Hill. A murder mystery dealing with the Natchez 
Pilgrimage is Leslie Ford’s “Murder With Southern Hospitality.” The 
recent Broadway play “Southern Exposure” by Owen Crump is a comedy 
of the annual Pilgrimage in Natchez laid at Mayweather Hall. D’Evereux, 
a large white mansion with fluted Doric columns two stories high, sur- 
rounded by enormous moss-hung oaks and magnolias, was used in the 
filming of scenes in ‘““The Heart of Maryland.’ Dunleith, a stately, white- 
columned, Greek Revival house, was used for Ashley Wilkes’ home 
“Twelve Oaks” in the motion picture version of “Gone With the Wind.” 


Greenwood in the Yazoo Delta is the home of Mildred Topp, whose 
“Smile Please” became a best seller, followed by an equally popular sequel, 
“In The Pink.’ At Greenwood also lives W. T. Person, author of 
“Abner Jarvis,” “No Land Is Free,” and books for boys titled “Barface” 
and “Trouble on the Trace.” ‘A Wind Is Rising” is a novel of Mississippi 
Delta life by William Russell, who grew up in Tunica and graduated from 
the University of Mississippi. Pearl Vivian Guyton of Natchez is author 
of “Our Mississippi—A History of the Magnolia State.’ A beautiful book 
about interesting old homes in Mississippi is “White Pillars” by J. Frazer 
Smith. 


The Longfellow House in Pascagoula on the Gulf Coast is another 
reminder of a romantic past. There is a local legend concerning this 
exquisite example of Greek Revival architecture in the prewar South. 
Its real name is Bellevue and it is a pillared plantation house facing the 
Gulf near the east end of Beach Boulevard. The story persists that Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow once spent a summer here, paying ardent court to 
the lovely dark-eyed Creole maiden, Suzanne Ladnier, beside the waters 
which he later celebrated in “The Building of the Ship”: 


The knarred and crooked cedar knees ; 
Brought from regions far away 
From Pascagoula’s sunny bay— 


Fort Adams was located near the present town of Woodville. Philip 
Nolan, “The Man Without a Country” in the story by Edward Everett 
Hale, was stationed here. Hale also wrote a novel titled “Philip Nolan’s 
Friends.” <A fifteen-week Institute of Southern Literature was held in 
Jackson in 1951, with several outstanding Southern writers as speakers. 
The Southern Literary Festival is an annual affair, meeting at different 
Southern colleges and universities. 
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Missouri 


The “Show Me” State has shown many states what good literature can 
be produced by writers who utilize local material. The sleepy little town 
of Hannibal on the Mississippi is a Mark Twain shrine, with the family 
homestead at 206 Hill Street, a small, square, five-room frame house two 
stories high built by Sam Clemens’ father over a hundred years ago. It is 
representative of unpretentious Missouri houses of the pre-Civil War period 
and has Sam’s own room with the original furniture. The “Becky 
Thatcher’ House at 211 Hill Street is a two-and-a-half story gray frame 
structure where Laura Hawkins lived. The site of “Huck Finn’s’ House 
at 213 North Street is marked by an iron tablet, for here lived Tom Blank- 
enship, ‘““Huck’s” prototype. The monument at the foot of “Cardiff Hill” 
(Holliday’s Hill) where Sam Clemens played as a boy is a memorial depict- 
ing those famous fictional characters of typical American boyhood, “Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn.” This bronze group by Frederick C. 
Hibbard is the first statue in America to commemorate literary characters. 
The Mark Twain Memorial Lighthouse at the north end of North Main 
Street atop Holliday’s Hill was dedicated by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt at the Mark Twain Centennial Celebration in January 1935. A musical 
version of “Huckleberry Finn” is now being made in Hollywood, to 
follow earlier versions of both “Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn” 
which have appeared on stage and screen. The late Dixon Wecter wrote 
“Sam Clemens of Hannibal” and Isabel Proudfit is the author of “River 
Boy: The Story of Mark Twain.” 


The Eugene Field Shrine at 634 South Broadway in St. Louis was 
the birthplace a hundred and one years ago of “The Poet Laureate of 
Childhood.” This three-story, red-brick house contains articles of furni- 
ture and clothing used by Field and his wife, along with manuscripts of 
“Little Boy Blue” and “Wynken, Blynken and Nod.” The Eugene Field 
House at 425 North Eleventh Street in St. Joseph is a rambling, two-story 
brick house painted white. Lover’s Lane is a tree-shaded residential street 
winding from North 18th Street to Ashland Avenue which won fame 
through Field’s poem “Lover’s Lane, Saint Jo.” 


St. Louis has figured in fiction like “The Rose of Old St. Louis” by 
Mary C. Dillon and Sally Benson’s ‘Meet Me In St. Louis” about the 
World’s Fair of 1904, which was made into a musical motion picture. Em- 
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erson Hough’s novel “The Magnificent Adventure” is laid in early St. 
Louis at the time of the Lewis and Clark expedition. Winston Churchill, 
the author of historical novels like “The Crossing” and “Richard Carvel,” 
was born in St. Louis eighty years ago. His Civil War novel “The Crisis” 
is laid in St. Louis. Thomas Stearns Eliot, who won the Nobel Prize in 
1948, was born in St. Louis and is best known for his poem “The Waste 
Land” and plays like “Murder in the Cathedral” and “The Cocktail Party.” 
Helen Todd, author of “So Free We Seem,” a story of the Missouri fron- 
tier, was born in St. Louis. Shirley Seifert of St. Louis has written “River 
Out of Eden,” a novel of the founding of St. Louis. Other historical novels 
by her are “Waters of the Wilderness” (about George Rogers Clark), 
“Those Who Go Against the Current” (about the Spanish-American, Cap- 
tain Manuel Lisa), “Captain Grant” (about Ulysses S. Grant), “The. 
Proud Way” (about Varina Howell and Jefferson Davis), and “The Tur- 
quoise Trail” (about Susan Shelby Magoffin). 

Josephine Johnson (Mrs. Grant C. Cannon) was born in Kirkwood 
and lives on a farm in St. Louis County. She won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1935 for her novel with a Missouri setting titled “Now In November.” 
Loula Grace Erdman was born in Alma and went to school in Higgensville 
and Warrensburg. She has written books for young people dealing with 
the teaching profession titled “Separate Star” and “Fair Is the Morning.” 
Her novels for adults include “The Years of the Locust” and “Lonely 
Passage” with settings in the Missouri countryside. 

The birthplace of O. O. McIntyre, famed columnist, is at 208 Maple 
Street in Plattsburg. “Ellisan” at the northwest corner of Fourth Street 
and State Highway 116 is the home of John Breckenridge, author of 
“Little Fiddler of the Ozarks.” The Robert James Farm near Plattsburg 
was the home of Frank and Jesse James and recalls the Technicolor movies 
“Jesse James” starring Tyrone Power and “The Return of Frank James” 
with Henry Fonda. The Jesse James House on U. S. 71 between Messanie 
Street and Mitchell Avenue in St. Joseph where the outlaw was killed 
seventy years ago recalls the folk-tales, dime novels, and ballad of Jesse 
James. A play by E. B. Ginty titled “Missouri Legend”’ based on his life 
was produced on Broadway in 1938 and Homer Croy wrote “Jesse James 
Was My Neighbor.” 

Homer Croy was born on a farm near Maryville which he still owns 
and which has served as a background for much of his fiction. A skilled 
interpreter of the Missouri rural scene, he wrote “Boone Stop,” ‘“Wonder- 
ful Neighbor,” “Country Cured,” “West of the Water Tower,” and 
“R.F.D. No. 3.” Junction City is the setting of “Family Honeymoon”’ 
and “Sixteen Hands.” He wrote “Corn Country” in the American Folk- 
ways Series. 
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Hickory Ridge Farm two miles from Mansfield was the childhood 
home of Rose Wilder Lane, who wrote “Hill-Billy” and “Cindy” about 
the Ozarks and its people. Mansfield is the setting of the short stories in her 
book “The Old Home Town.” 

Guy Howard of Branson is the author of “Walkin’ Preacher of the 
Ozarks” and “Give Me Thy Vineyard,” novels set in the Ozarks. The 
ridge country around Branson is described in Harold Bell Wright’s novel 
of the Ozarks “The Shepherd of the Hills.” MacKinlay Kantor’s “The 
Voice of Bugle Ann” gives an accurate picture of Missouri fox-hunting. 
It was made into a motion picture, as was Kantor’s “The Romance of 
Rosy Ridge,” laid in Missouri during the Civil War. The sequel titled 
“The Daughter of Bugle Ann” will be published soon. Kantor also wrote 
the short novel titled ‘“Missouri Moon.” 

Fenetta Sargent Haskell of Eureka wrote “In a Cup of the Hills,” 
a story of the Ozarks. Amos R. Harlan, who grew up in Gainesville, is 
author of a novel laid in a small Ozark town titled “For Here Is My For- 
tune.” Louise Platt Hauck wrote “Missouri Yesterdays” and the Ozarks 
novel “Wild Grape.” 

Other novels set in the Missouri Ozarks are “Unto the Hills” by Ann 
Hendrix, “Whiterock” by William E. Landers, “The Hermit of Treasure 
Cave” by Herbert P. Lewis, and “The Highroad” by Frances Grinstead. 
“Ravola of Thunder Mountain” by Royal Rosamond is laid in Shannon 
County and Henry Bellamann’s “Floods of Spring” is set in “St. Stephens” 
(Mokane). A recent book for young people is “Ridge Willoughby” by 
Cena C, Draper, 

Elizabeth Seifert (Mrs. John J. Gasparotti) of Moberly has written 
numerous novels dealing with doctors, among which are “Hillbilly Doctor” 
laid in the Ozarks near Hanock, “Old Doc,” “Young Doctor Galahad,” 
“Thus Doctor Mallory,” ‘Doctor Ellison’s Decision,’ “Army Doctor,” 
“Surgeon in Charge,” “The Strange Loyalty of Dr. Carlisle,” “Dr. Wood- 
ward’s Decision,” “Take Three Doctors,” and “The Doctor Takes a Wife.” 
Jack Conroy was born near Moberly and has written “Midland Humor,” 
“The Disinherited,” and “A World to Win.” 

Fannie Cook of St. Charles and St. Louis wrote ‘The Hill Grows 
Steeper,” ‘“Boot-Heel Doctor,’ ‘Mrs. Palmer’s Honey,” and “Storm 
Against the Wall.” John Allen Selby of Gallatin and Kansas City wrote 
“Sam” and the trilogy “Island in the Corn,” “Elegant Journey,” and “Star- 
buck.” Ward Allison Dorrance of Columbia is author of “Three Ozark 
Streams,” ‘““We’re From Missouri,” “Where the Rivers Meet,” and “The 
Sundowners.” 

Lewis E. Atherton, head of the history department at the University 
of Missouri in Columbia, is author of “The Southern Country Store.” 
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Springfield is the birthplace of Marquis James, winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1930 for his biography of Sam Houston titled “The Raven” and 
again in 1938 for the two-volume life of Andrew Jackson, “The Border 
Captain” and “Portrait of a President.” 

Thomas Hart Benton, the famous Missouri artist, wrote and illustrated 
his autobiography titled “An Artist in America.” Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride, the well-known radio figure, was born in Paris, Missouri and 
wrote childhood recollections of farm life there in “How Dear to My 
Heart.” Frank Luther Mott of the University of Missouri faculty in 
Columbia won the Pulitzer Prize for History in 1939 for his three-volume 
“History of American Magazines.”” Stanley Vestal (pen name of Walter 
Stanley Campbell) is author of “The Missouri” in the Rivers of America 
Series. Mark Twain’s ‘Life on the Mississippi’ is a classic and there is 
a new book titled “Mississippi Panorama”’ with colored pictures and text by 
Mark Twain, T. S. Eliot, and others recently published by the Caledonia 
Press in St. Louis. Albert F. Elsea and Neil Moss wrote “Our Missouri” 
and Earl Augustus Collins and Albert F. Elsea are the authors of 
“Missouri, Its People and Its Progress.” 


North Carolina 


A good place to begin a literary pilgrimage in the Old North State or 
Turpentine State is Asheville, the Altamont of Thomas Wolfe’s famous 
novel “Look Homeward, Angel.” One may visit the Wolfe home at 48 
Spruce Street, a large rambling frame house containing many personal 
belongings of the author, which is maintained as a shrine, and also his 
grave in Riverside Cemetery. Near the grave of this author of “The Web 
and the Rock,’ “Of Time and the River,’ and “You Can’t Go Home 
Again” is the burial place of William Sydney Porter (O. Henry), one of 
the most outstanding short-story writers in American literature. O. Henry 
was born in Greensboro ninety years ago and his drug store has been repro- 
duced in the Greensboro Historical Museum. He did some of his writing 
while living near Weaverville and his short-story “A Blackjack Bargainer”’ 
is laid in this section of western North Carolina. Olive Tilford Dargan 
lives in Bluebonnent Lodge in West Asheville and has written the novels 
“Call Home the Heart,’ “A Stone Came Rolling,” and “Sons of the 
Stranger.’ The late John Dewey wrote: “I have long regarded her as the 
most significant figure in the field of American fiction.” Asheville is the 
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scene of the early novel “Horace Chase” by Constance Fenimore Woolson 
and of “The Land of the Sky,” a novel by Christian Reid, pseudonym 
of Frances Fisher Tiernan of Salisbury. 


James Boyd, author of historical novels like “Drums,” ‘Marching 
On,” “Roll River,” and “The Long Hunt,” and of “Old Pines and Other 
Stories,” lived for many years at Southern Pines. Struthers Burt and his 
wife Katharine Newlin Burt have a winter home there and write many of 
their novels in this section. Mrs. Burt’s “Still Water” is a tale of suspense 
set in the Great Smokies. David English Camak of Hendersonville wrote 
the novel “June of the Hills,’ which is laid at Lake Junaluska. Carl 
Sandburg, Pulitzer Prize winner for poetry and biography and author of 
the long historical novel “Remembrance Rock,” lives at Flat Rock. His 
home is Connemara, a square white porticoed mansion which was built by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in Jefferson Davis’s Cabinet. Sandburg’s 
book of reminiscences is titled “Always the Young Strangers.” Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, four times winner of the O. Henry Memorial Award, was 
born in Greensboro, the birthplace of O. Henry. He lived at Chapel Hill 
and has written North Carolina short-stories titled “Light,’ “Town 
Drunk,” and “How Beautiful With Shoes,” the last of which was made 
into a play. Joe Knox of Newton in Catawba County has written “Little 
Benders,” a collection of Carolina mountain sketches. Helen Topping 
Miller’s “The Horns of Capricorn” is a romantic novel of North Carolina 
at the turn of the Century. 


Chapel Hill is a literary center today with a thriving writers colony. 
Among the authors in residence there are James Street, Betty Smith, 
Josephina Niggli, James Saxon Childers, Foster Fitz-Simons, Noel Hous- 
ton, Max Steele, Paul Ader, Hugh Holman, and Daphne Athas.  Fitz- 
Simon’s novel “Bright Leaf’? was made into a motion picture. Another 
novel about a tobacco family in the Tar Heel State is Robert Wilder’s 
“Written on the Wind.’ Paul Ader has written “A Leaf Against the 
Sky,” laid in North Carolina in the 1930’s. Members of the University of 
North Carolina faculty like Archibald Henderson, W. T. Couch, Howard 
Odum, Phillips Russell, Rupert Vance, and Arthur Palmer Hudson have 
written biographies, histories, and studies of the South. Couch’s “Culture 
in the South’ and Odum’s “Southern Regions” and “The Way of the 
South” are well-known. The late William Meade Prince wrote a book of 
reminiscences of his life in Chapel Hiil titled “The Southern Part of 
Heaven.” Frances Gray Patton, whose husband is on the faculty at Duke 
University, has written a volume of short stories about professional life 
in a university town (Durham) titled “The Finer Things of Life.” Jay 
B. Hubbell of the Duke faculty is writing a two-volume history of Southern 
literature. Charles S. Sydnor also of Duke is author of “The Development 
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of Southern Sectionalism” in the ten-volume History of the South. Both 
Chapel Hill and Duke are noted for their university presses. James 
Street’s latest novel deals with the men who sailed with Columbus and 
is titled “The Velvet Doublet.” 


Paul Green of Chapel Hill, author of the symphonic dramas “The 
Lost Colony” given each summer at Manteo on Roanoke Island, “The 
Common Glory” at Williamsburg, Virginia, and “Faith of Our Fathers” 
at Washington, D. C., won the Pulitzer Prize in 1927 for his play 
“In Abraham’s Bosom.” His drama “The House of Connelly” was made 
into a motion picture titled “Carolina.” Other plays by Green are “The 
Field God,” “The Highland Call,” “Johnny Johnson,” and ‘Native Son” 
from the novel by Richard Wright. He has written one-act plays titled 
“The Last of the Lowries,” “The No-Count Boy,” and “Hymn to the 
Rising Sun,” novels titled “This Body the Earth” and “The Laughing 
Pioneer,” and volumes of short stories titled “Salvation on a String,” 
“Wide Fields,” and “Dog on the Sun.” He is writing the story of the 
Cape Fear River for the Rivers of America Series. 


Archibald Henderson, a native of Salisbury now professor emeritus 
at the University of North Carolina, has written “North Carolina—the 
Old North State and the New,” “The Conquest of the Old Southwest,” 
“Old Homes and Gardens of North Carolina,” and “The Campus of the 
First State University,” along with books on Bernard Shaw, of whom he 
is the definitive biographer. John Parris of Sylva has written “The Chero- 
kee Story” and Mary Newman Fitzgerald is the author of “The Cherokee 
and His Smoky Mountain Legends.” The late Agatha Boyd Adams of 
Chapel Hill wrote “John Charles McNeill,” “Thomas Wolfe: Carolina 
Student,” and “Paul Green of Chapel Hill.” 


Kermit Hunter, also of the University faculty, is author of the histor- 
cal drama “Unto These Hills” given each summer at Cherokee and of 
“Horn in the West” at Boone. Another outdoor symphonic drama is 
“Thunderland” (the life of Daniel Boone) presented at Asheville, written 
by Hubert Hayes of Asheville with music by Lamar Stringfield of Char- 
lotte. Mr. Hayes also wrote the folk play “Tight Britches.’ North Caro- 
lina has long been noted for the work of the Carolina Playmakers, the 
volumes of “Carolina Folk Plays,’ and dramatists like Lulu Vollmer of 
Asheville, whose mountain folk drama “Sun-Up” is a perennial favorite; 
Hatcher Hughes of Shelby, whose mountain drama “Hell-bent fer Heaven” 
won the Pulitzer Prize in 1924; and Anne Preston Bridges, who founded 
the Raleigh Little Theatre and collaborated in the writing of the Southern 
comedy “Coquette.” It is of interest to students of the drama that Thomas 
Godfrey, who wrote “The Prince of Parthia,” the first professional 
American drama, is buried in St. James churchyard in Wilmington. 
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Charlotte is another literary center in the Tarheel State. LeGette 
Blythe, newspaperman of that city, has written the Biblical novels “Bold 
Galilean” and “A Tear for Judas.’ Marian Sims is author of “Call It 
Freedom,” “The World With a Fence,” “Storm Before Daybreak,” and 
“The City on a Hill,” novels laid in small North Carolina cities. Her 
“Beyond Surrender” is laid in South Carolina during Reconstruction. 
Burke Davis lived in Charlotte before moving to Baltimore and his novel 
“Whisper My Name” is laid there. His “A Few Ragged Ones” is a novel 
of the Revolutionary War in North Carolina, as is “Tory Oath” by Tim 
Pridgen of Charlotte. Florette Henri’s “Kings Mountain” is another novel 
of this period in Carolina history. Laurette MacDuffie lived in Charlotte 
and Wilmington, the latter city being the setting of her novel “The Stone 
in the Rain.” Robert Ruark of Wilmington wrote satires on historical 
novels titled “Grenadine Etching” and “Grenadine’s Spawn.” John 
Charles McNeill, Charlotte poet, wrote “Songs Merry and Sad’ and 
“Lyrics from Cotton Land.” The late W. J. Cash, Charlotte newspaper- 
man, wrote “The Mind of the South.” 


Peirson Ricks of Winston-Salem wrote a novel laid in the eastern 
Carolina hills titled ““The Hunter’s Horn.” Bernice Kelly Harris lives at 
Seaboard in Northhampton County, the scene of much of her best work. 
She has written the novels “Janey Jeems,” ‘“Hearthstones,’ ‘“Purslane,” 
“Portulaca,” “Sweet Beulah Land,” “Sage Quarter,” and “Wild Cherry 
Road.” She also wrote “Folk Plays of Eastern Carolina” and was the 
first woman to receive the Mayflower Cup, given annually by the North 
Carolina Literary and Historical Association for the most distinguished 
book written by a resident of the state. 


Worth Tuttle Hedden was born in Raleigh and laid her novel “Love 
Is a Wound” in a North Carolina town in the 80’s. Her novel “The Other 
Room,” about a young Southern woman who teaches in a Negro school 
in New Orleans, won the Southern Authors’ Award for the best book by a 
Southern writer on a Southern subject. Lettie Rogers of Greensboro wrote 
the novel “South of Heaven.’ Thomas Dixon of Shelby wrote “The 
Clansman”’ (made into the epic motion picture “The Birth of a Nation’), 
“The Man in Gray” (about Robert E. Lee), “The Southerner” (about 
Abraham Lincoln), “The Leopard’s Spots,’ and other novels of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction. Walter Hines Page of Cary and Raleigh, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, wrote a novel “The Southerner” laid in 
the South during the Reconstruction. Chalmers G. Davidson of the 
faculty of Davidson College is author of the historical novel “Cloud Over 
Catawba” and of the biography of Gen. William Lee Davidson titled 
“Piedmont Partisan.” 
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Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News and Observer, wrote a 
novel titled “Clash of Angels” and studies of the American scene titled “A 
Southerner Discovers the South,” “A Southerner Discovers New England,” 
“Frontier on the Potomac,” and “Tar Heels: A Portrait of North Caro- 
lina.” His father, Josephus Daniels, wrote an autobiography titled “Tar 
Heel Editor.” Edwin McNeil Poteat of Raleigh wrote a dramatic narrative 
poem titled “Centurion” and a book of verse “Over the Sea, the Sky.” 
He is also author of “God Makes the Difference,” “Jesus and the Liberal 
Mind,” “The Four Freedoms and God,” and “Coming to Terms with the 
Universe.” Gerald W. Johnson was born in Riverton and lived in Greens- 
boro before moving to Baltimore. He wrote the novel “By Reason of 
Strength” laid in North Carolina during the Reconstruction and another 
Carolina novel titled “Number Thirty-Six.” He has also written ‘The 
First Captain—John Paul Jones,” “Andrew Jackson—An Epic in Home- 
spun,” “An Honorable Titan—Adolph S. Ochs,” “Randolph of Roanoke,” 
“American Heroes and Hero-Worship,’ and biographies of Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Robert W. Winston of Windsor and 
Chapel Hill wrote “It’s a Far Cry” and biographies of Robert E. Lee, 
Jefferson Davis, and Andrew Johnson. William E. Dodd, the noted pro- 
fessor of American history, was born in Clayton and wrote “The Cotton 
Kingdom,” “Statesmen of the Old South,” and a life of Jefferson Davis. 
Avery Craven, a native of Randolph County, wrote “The Coming of the 
Civil War” and “The Growth of Southern Nationalism,” the latter a 
volume in the monumental History of the South. Rupert B. Vance of the 
faculty of the University at Chapel Hill, is author of the tenth volume in 
this History of the South titled “The Present South.’ He won the 
Mayflower Cup for his “Human Geography of the South” and has also 
written “Regional Reconstruction for the South” and “The South’s Place 
in the Nation.” Robie Macauley, a member of the faculty of Women’s 
College of North Carolina in Greensboro, is the author of the novel about a 
college teacher titled “The Disguises of Love.” 

Inglis Fletcher lives at Bandon Plantation on the Chowan River near 
Edenton in the Albemarle Sound region, the setting of her Carolina 
Series of historical novels. Edenton is “another Williamsburg” and is 
undergoing a Colonial Restoration similar to that which made the Virginia 
town a mecca for tourists. Anyone who has read “Raleigh’s Eden” and 
the others in the series will enjoy visiting historic buildings in Edenton and 
in New Bern. The order in which to read this author’s novels on North 
Carolina history is as follows: “Roanoke Hundred,’ “Bennett’s Wel- 
come,” “Men of Albemarle,” “Lusty Wind for Carolina,” “Raleigh’s 
Eden,” “Toil of the Brave,” and ‘“Queen’s Gift.” Clarendon, the Lippit 
plantation on the Cape Fear River near Wilmington, is the locale of “Lusty 
Wind for Carolina.” 
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North Carolinians have written outstanding books for young people. 
Kathryn Worth, who was born in Wilmington, wrote “The Middle Button,” 
“They Loved to Laugh,” and “Sea Change,” with Carolina settings. 
Elizabeth Janet Gray lived in Chapel Hill and her “Jane Hope” is laid 
there. She also wrote “Meggy MacIntosh” while living there. Other 
juveniles with a Carolina scene are “Marty and Company on a Carolina 
Farm,” by Rose B. Knox, “Drums Beat in Old Carolina” by Albert Still- 
man, “The Road to Carolina” by Marjorie Hill Allee, “Blue Ridge Billy” 
by Lois Lenski, and “Lost Colony—The Mystery of Roanoke Island” by 
Jean Bothwell. 


Two interesting books about this interesting state are “Discovering 
North Carolina” by Nellie Marie Rowe and “The Story of North Caro- 
lina” by Alex Matthews Arnett and W. C. Jackson. Richard G. Walser 
of the faculty of North Carolina State College in Raleigh has edited 
“North Carolina in the Short Story” and “North Carolina Poets.” He 
has also written “Inglis Fletcher of Bandon Plantation” and “The Enigma 
of Thomas Wolfe.’ Horace Kephart of Bryson City, for whom Mt. 
Kephart in the Great Smokies was named, wrote “Our Southern High- 
landers.’ Marion Brown, who lives in Brownlea in Burlington, is author 
of “The Southern Cook Book.” Harden E. Taliaferro wrote “Carolina 
Humor” and John C. Campbell is author of “The Southern Highlander 
and His Homeland.” Muriel Sheppard is author of “Cabins in the Laurel.” 
Poetry about the mountains is included in the volumes “Come Up the Val- 
ley” by Francis Pledger Hulme and “Swing Your Mountain Gal” by Re- 
becca Cushman. S. H. Hobbs, Jr., and Marjorie Bond are the authors of 
“North Carlina Today.” The Duke University Press has recently published 
“The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore.” The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library recently published“North Carolina Authors: 
A Selective Handbook,” which is useful in connection with the “Literary 
Map of North Carolina.” ‘The Southern Packet” is a monthly review of 
Southern books and ideas published in Asheville by the Stephens Press. 


South Carolina 


Charleston has been the literary center of the Palmetto State since 
the ante-bellum writings of William Gilmore Simms, Henry Timrod, and 
Paul Hamilton Hayne. The historical romance was well developed by 
Simms in “The Yemassee,” in which Indians were first treated in a 
fictional manner. His trilogy of the Revolutionary War in the South— 
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“The Partisan,” ‘“Mellichampe,” and “Katherine Walton’—deals with 
Francis Marion, “the Swamp Fox,” as does the recent novel by Bruce 
Lancaster titled “Phantom Fortress.” Timrod, the uncrowned laureate 
of the Confederacy, is remembered for the poems “Carolina,” “Charleston,” 
“Magnolia Cemetery,’ and “The Cotton-Boll.’ ‘Woodlands,’ on U.S. 
Highway 78 near Aiken, in a dense grove of moss-hung oaks, was the 
home of Timrod. Hayne is honored for his poem “The Battle of Charles- 
ton Harbor.” 


Hervey Allen and DuBose Heyward lived in Charleston and col- 
laborated on a book of poems titled “Carolina Chansons.” Allen wrote 
the historical novels “Anthony Adverse” and “Action at Aquila” and the 
biography of Edgar Allan Poe titled “Israfel.” Heyward is best known for 
his novel “Porgy,” from which George Gershwin wrote the first American 
folk opera “Porgy and Bess.” Cabbage Row at 91 Church Street, formed 
by connecting buildings surrounding a court, is where the original “Porgy” 
lived. In the book, however, the locale is called “Catfish Row” and placed 
on East Bay Street. Tourists enjoy a visit to “Porgy’s Inn in Catfish 
Row,” with its interesting sign, next to the Heyward-Washington House at 
87 Church Street. Heyward’s novels “Fort Sumter” and “Peter Ashley” 
are laid in Charleston before and during the War Between the States. 
His wife Dorothy Heyward collaborated in the dramatization of his novel 
“Mamba’s Daughters,” which was a successful Broadway production 
starring Ethel Waters. 


Herbert Ravanel Sass lives at 23 Legare Street in Charleston, a house 
which is noted for its delicate wrought-iron gates with a daisy motif. He 
is the author of historical novels about Indians in South Carolina titled 
“War Drums” and “Emperor Brims” and one laid in Charleston prior to 
the Civil War called “Look Back to Glory.” John Bennett also lives on 
Legare Street and is well-known for “Madam Margot,” a novel of Old 
Charleston, “So Shall They Reap,” “Barnaby Lee,” and “Master Skylark,” 
a classic of Elizabethan England and Shakespeare which has been pre- 
sented on the screen. 

Josephine Pinckney of Charleston has written two novels laid in that 
city titled “Three O’Clock Dinner” and “The Great Mischief.” Her 
historical novel “Hilton Head” is laid on the island of that name off the 
Carolina coast. She also wrote a book of poems, “Sea-Drinking Cities,” 
about Charleston and Savannah. Robert Molloy has written of his native 
city in “Charleston” and used it as the setting for the novels ‘“Pride’s 
Way” and “Pound Foolish.” Katherine D. M. Simons of Charleston, who 
uses the pseudonym Drayton Mayrant (her middle names), has written 
“The Running Thread,” a novel laid in Charleston just before the Civil 
War, “A Sword From Galway,” and “First the Blade,” a Biblical novel 
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of the wife of Pontius Pilate. Her latest novel, “Courage Is Not Given,” 
is laid in Colonial Charleston. Clements Ripley, Charleston novelist who 
lives at 18 Lamboll Street, wrote the script for the motion picture of the 
Old South titled “Jezebel,” starring Bette Davis, and the novels ‘Clear 
for Action” and “Mississippi Belle.’ His wife, Katherine Ball Ripley, has 
written “Crowded House,’ a modern novel laid in Charleston. . Robert 
Goodwyn Rhett is the author of “Charleston, an Epic of Carolina” and 
“Old Charleston” is a book of woodcuts by Charles W. Smith. 


“The Carolinian” by Rafael Sabatini is an historical novel laid in 
Charleston. “Stars on the Sea” by F. Van Wyck Mason has a Revolu- 
tionary War setting there. ‘The Hangman’s Tree” by Dorothy Cameron 
Disney, is laid in Charleston during the Azalea Festival. “The Road to 
Folly” is a mystery novel by Leslie Ford with a Charleston setting. Harry 
Hervey, who lived in Charleston, wrote “Red Ending,” a modern novel 
laid there. Helen Topping Muiller’s “The Proud Young Thing” is laid 
in colonial Charleston and her “Witch Water’ has a modern setting in 
the South Carolina Tidewater country. Elizabeth Janet Gray’s ‘“Beppy 
Marlowe of Charles Town” is a popular juvenile. 

Owen Wister’s “Lady Baltimore’ has a Charleston setting and 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s “Quiet Cities’’ is a fictional treatment of Charles- 
ton, Natchez, and New Orleans. Fort Moultrie on Sullivan’s Island near 
Charleston is associated with Edgar Allan Poe, who was located there. 
He wrote the poem “Israfel’’ on the island and later utilized the local 
setting for his short story “The Gold Bug.” 


Thornwell Jacobs, who was born and reared in Clinton, often visited 
in Charleston and wrote the novel of the Civil War in that city titled “Red 
Lanterns on St. Michael’s.” He also wrote “When For the Truth,” a 
novel about General Wade Hampton and Reconstruction days in South 
Carolina. His other novels are “Drums of Doomsday” and “The 
Law of the White Circle.” 


Julia Peterkin lives at Lang Syne Plantation on the Santee River near 
Fort Motte. She has written of Gullah Negro life around her home in 
“Black April,’ “Bright Skin,” and “Green Thursday.” She used the Old 
Brookgreen Plantation at Brookgreen Gardens near Murrells Inlet and 
Myrtle Beach as the “Blue Brook Plantation” of her 1929 Pulitzer Prize 
Novel “Scarlet Sister Mary,” which was presented as a play in New York 
starring Ethel Barrymore. The white frame house in which this author 
lives has a fine entrance with elliptical fanlight. The simple portico has 
four square columns and a fanlighted pediment, with a gable roof of green 
tile; it is pictured in “A Plantation Christmas.” 


Beaufort, Queen of the Sea Islands, is visited by readers of Francis 
Griswold’s ‘fA Sea Island Lady’ who want to see ‘““Marshlands,” the home 
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of Emily, the unforgettable character in that historical novel. Griswold 
also wrote “The Tides of Malvern,” laid near Charleston. Beaufort is 
the scene of much of the action in “The Yemassee” by William Gilmore 
Simms. 


Elizabeth Boatwright Coker of Hartsville, near Florence, wrote 
“Daughter of Strangers,’ laid on a plantation in that vicinity. Her new 
novel “The Day of the Peacock” is laid in the modern industrial South. 


Archibald Rutledge, who was appointed Poet Laureate of South Caro- 
lina, lives at ““Hampton,” a stately plantation near McClellanville. This 
historic house, begun in 1735 and visited by Washington, Lafayette, Audu- 
bon, Webster, Emerson, Poe, and Lee, is described in “Home by the 
River.” It has been called “the most beautiful Georgian home in America.” 
There is a twenty-acre garden of camellias and azaleas. The eight smooth 
white columns of the large Roman Doric pedimented portico are of solid 
cypress. Rosettes, panels, and flutings adorn its frieze, and the pediment 
contains a circular window. In the east wing a ballroom has a carved 
mantel above a wide fireplace lined with Dutch tiles in color. In addi- 
tion to poetry, Rutledge has written “Old Plantation Days,” “My Colonel 
and His Lady,” “Plantation Game Trails,” and “Heart of the South.” 
Like Julia Peterkin, he has written a sketch titled “A Plantation Christ- 
mas”; Herbert Ravenel Sass is the author of one titled “Carolina 
Christmas.”” Rutledge and Sass are both noted for their wildlife and 
nature writings. 

“Let’s Pretend,” at Horry Street and Colleton Avenue in Aiken, is 
a rambling weatherboarded Colonial cottage with rooms on different levels. 
It was the home of Gouverneur Morris, who wrote many of his novels like 
“Tiger Island” here and had as his guests Rudyard Kipling, Richard 
Harding Davis, and Gilbert Parker. 


The Chestnut Cottage, 1718 Hampton Street in Columbia, a story-and- 
a-half white frame house with green shutters and a central dormer with 
an arched window, is an example of the “Columbia cottage.” The small 
portico has octagonal columns and an ironwork ballustrade. It was the 
home of Mary Boykin Chestnut, author of “A Diary From Dixie.” Jef- 
ferson Davis was entertained here in 1864. 


The town of Travelers Rest is the setting of the novel of that name 
by Ben Robertson, who also wrote “Red Hills and Cotton.” Edison Mar- 
shall’s “Castle in the Swamp” is laid on a South Carolina plantation. 
“White Oak Farm’ by Elliott Grayton McCants is about plantation life 
and problems during Reconstruction. “Winds, Blow Gently” and the 
sequel “Spring Is Not Gentle” by Ronald Kirkbride are about a Quaker 
family in South Carolina. The third novel in this trilogy has just been 
published and is titled “Only the Unafraid.” 
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Fort Hill, the home of John C. Calhoun at Clemson College, is a two- 
story white frame structure with two tall four-column porticos. Calhoun 
is buried in St. Philip’s churchyard in Charleston and is the subject of a 
recent three-volume biography by Charles M. Wiltse and a one-volume 
life by Margaret Colt. 


The home of the journalist Robert Quillen is on Main Street in Foun- 
tain Inn. On the lawn is the Monument to Mother Eve which this widely 
syndicated columnist erected in the 1920’s. At Beech Island, near the 
Georgia line, is “Redcliffe,” built in the early 1850’s by J. H. Hammond, 
United States Senator and Governor of South Carolina, who is credited 
with popularizing the phrase “Cotton is King.” 

Charleston, brilliant center of spring pilgrimages, has given us the 
names of two famous flowers while witnessing the flowering of a colorful 
literature. Joel R. Poinsett, scientist and statesman, introduced the scar- 
let poinsettia from Mexico one hundred years ago. Alexander Garden was 
a Scottish physician of Charleston for whom the gardenia was named. John 
Galsworthy visited the Magnolia Gardens near Charleston and described 
them in “A Hedonist” in his volume “Caravan.” The Planters Hotel in 
Charleston gave us Planters Punch and the Dock Street Theatre, which has 
been restored, was opened February 12, 1736 and was the first building in 
America designed solely for theatrical purposes. A beautiful book illus- 
trated with photographs of historic houses in South Carolina is titled 
“Beneath So Kind A Sky” by Carl Thomas Julien. ‘Palmetto Country” 
by Stetson Kennedy is a recent volume in the American Folkways Series. 
Samuel Gaillard Stoney of Charleston is writing a social portrait of his 
native city for the Society in America Series. The University of South 
Carolina Press has recently published an interesting volume titled “South 
Carolina in the Short Story,” edited by Katharine M. Jones and Mary 
Verner Schlaefer, and the beautifully illustrated book ‘Charleston Gar- 
dens” by Loutrel W. Briggs. Helen Kohn Hennig is author of “Great 
South Carolinians” and Samuel G. Stoney of “Plantations of the Caro- 
lina Low Country.” 
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A “capital” idea for a literary tour of the Volunteer State or Big Bend 
State is to begin with “Nashville—Athens of the South,” the title of a book 


by Henry McRaven of that city. O. Henry used Nashville as the subject 
of his short story “A Municipal Report.” Alfred Leland Crabb of the 
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faculty of George Peabody College has written a tetralogy of Nashville 
during the Civil War and Reconstruction, using the historic old Maxwell 
House as the scene of “Supper at the Maxwell House,” and Belmont, the 
Acklen mansion which is a hundred and two years old, as the setting for 
the novel “Dinner at Belmont.” The Hermitage, with its six-columned 
Corinthian portico two stories high, the spacious home of Andrew and 
Rachel Jackson at the end of a long cedar-lined drive off the highway 
toward Lebanon, is the setting of Dr. Crabb’s novel “Home to the Hermi- 
tage” and the recent one by Irving Stone titled “The President’s Lady.” 
The latter will soon be made into a movie starring Charlton Heston and 
Susan Hayward. Stanley Horn of Nashville wrote “The Hermitage— 
Home of Old Hickory” and Mary French Caldwell of that city is author of 
“General Jackson’s Lady.” Riverwood, the Burke home with its formal 
two-story portico which shelters a second-floor gallery, is the house which 
Christine Noble Govan used as “Riverview” in her novel “Jennifer’s House.” 
Vanderbilt University is a literary shrine because of the Fugitive Group, 
including John Crowe Ransom (born in Pulaski), Allen Tate, Robert 
Penn Warren, and Donald Davidson, the only one of the group still there 
and the author of “The Tennessee” in the Rivers of America series. Edwin 
Mims, who taught there for many years is author of “The Story of Vander- 
bilt.’” At 511 Fifth Avenue South is the site of the home of Captain 
William Driver, who is buried in the old City Cemetery and was the first 
person to call the American Flag “Old Glory.” Stanley Horn wrote “The 
Army of Tennessee,” a Civil War history, and Dr. Robert H. White of 
Nashville is author of “Tennessee—Its Growth and Progress” and editor 
of the ten-volume series of ‘‘Messages of the Governors of Tennessee.” 


Sweetbriar Farm near Madison is the former home of Maria Thomp- 
son Daviess, author of “Equal Franchise,” “Rose of Old Harpeth,” and 
“Over Paradise Ridge,” novels laid in this section. The John Eaton Home 
on Main Street in Franklin is the former residence of Andrew Jackson’s 
Secretary of War and his wife, who was Peggy O’Neal, the subject of the 
novel “The Georgeous Hussy” by Samuel Hopkins Adams, which was 
made into a movie starring Joan Crawford with Lionel Barrymore as 
Old Hickory, and of the novels “Peggy O’Neal” by A. H. Lewis, and “The 
Patience of John Morland” by Mary Dillon. The home of Tod Carter on 
Main Street in Franklin is the scene of much of the action in A. L. Crabb’s 
novel “Home to Tennessee,” which is about the Battle of Franklin. John 
Trotwood Moore, who was state librarian, historian, and poet laureate, 
called the Middle Basin of Tennessee the Blue Grass Plot of the State and 
dubbed it “The Dimple of the Universe” in his book “Songs and Stories 
from Tennessee.” His story of a race horse “The Gift of the Grass” is 
laid in Maury County around Columbia. The James K. Polk home there 


is interesting in connection with Martha McBride Morrel’s “Young Hick- 
ory—The Life and Times of President James K. Polk.” Charles Waller 
Tyler’s novel “K.K.K.” is laid in Robertson, Davidson, and Cheatham 
counties. Stanley Horn wrote “The Invisible Empire—the Story of the 
Ku Klux Klan” and there is a marker in Pulaski near the courthouse show- 
ing the law office where the Klan was organized on Christmas Eve 1855. 
The Sam Davis Memorial in Pulaski marks the spot where the Confederate 
Scout was executed and the Sam Davis Home near Smyrna is the setting 
of the novel “On Jordan’s Stormy Banks” and the play “The High Heart,” 
both by Adelaide Rowell of Chattanooga. Charles Waller Tyler wrote a 
novel about him titled “The Scout.” The bronze statue of the Boy Hero 
of the Confederacy on the Capitol grounds in Nashville has on the base a 
verse from the poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. John Trotwood Moore also 
wrote a poem about Sam Davis which has been made into a cantata by 
Frank M. Grandstaff. Another Middle Tennessee cantata is “The Bell 
Witch of Robertson County” by Charles Bryan of the Peabody College 
faculty. Bryan and Donald Davidson of the Vanderbilt University faculty 
have written the Southern folk opera “Singin’ Billy,” in the style of Kurt 
Weill’s “Down in the Valley.” Davidson is author of the books of poetry 
“Lee in the Mountains” and “The Tall Men,” a blank-verse poem on 
Tennessee. 

The home of Mary N. Murfree, pioneer in local color fiction in 
American literature who used the pen name Charles Egbert Craddock, 
taken from the name of one of her characters, is at 216 North Spring Street 
in Murfreesboro. She is buried in Evergreen Cemetery there and Stone’s 
River Battlefield is the setting of her novel “Where the Battle Was 
Fought.” Beersheba Springs near McMinnville is associated with her 
because she had a cottage named Crag-wylde near Lover’s Leap at this 
summer resort and did much of her writing there. Edd Winfield Parks 
of Newbern has written the biography ‘Charles Egbert Craddock.” Grant- 
land Rice, the Dean of American Sports Writers, who was born in Mur- 
freesboro and was graduated from Vanderbilt, has written ‘Baseball 
Ballads,” “Songs of the Open Road,” “Songs of the Stalwart,” and “Only 
the Brave.” While living in Murfreesboro, Annette Heard, wife of novel- 
ist Harry Harrison Kroll, wrote a novel titled “Return Not Again.” 
Professor Kroll’s novel “The Mountainy Singer” celebrates Uncle Dave 
Macon, the “Dixie Dewdrop” of Rutherford County and star of the 
Grand Ole Opry. Emmet Gowen of LaVergne has written novels of the 
Tennessee mountain folk titled “Mountain Born,” “Old Hell,” “The Brass 
Face,” and “The Dark Moon of March.’ Ed Bell of Murfreesboro used 
his home town Smithville as the setting for his novel ‘Fish on the Steeple,” 
the title of which was suggested by the unusual design of the weather vane 
on the steeple of the Christian Church there. 
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Caroline Gordon was born on Merry Mont farm near Clarksville and 
lived with her husband Allen Tate in the beautiful Colonial house overlook- 
ing the Cumberland River at the end of the John T. Cunningham Bridge. 
The Tates wrote much of their poetry and prose in this Clarksville house 
where Lafayette was once a guest. Five miles from Clarksville is “Wood- 
stock,” birthplace of Elizabeth Meriwether Gilmer, better known as Doro- 
thy Dix the newspaper columnist. This long, low, rambling structure 
built in 1830 by the father of Caroline Meriwether Goodlet, founder of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, is the scene of Caroline Gordon’s 
novel “Penhally.” Her novel “The Women on the Porch” has a Middle 
Tennessee setting and her most recent one “The Strange Children” is laid 
in Montgomery County. Evelyn Scott lived in Clarksville and wrote the 
Civil War novel “The Wave” and an account of social life and customs 
titled “Background in Tennessee.” Will T. Hale of Clarksville was editor 
of the Memphis Commercial Appeal, the Nashville American, and the 
Knoxville Sentinel. He wrote “Showers and Sunshine,” “The Backward 
Trail,” “Great Southerners,” and a novel, ““Swayed by Passion,” laid at the 
Bon Air summer resort in White County. Edwin G. Huddleston, who was 
born in Hickman and is on the staff of the Nashville Banner, is the author 
of the novel, “The Claybrooks,” laid in Middle Tennessee. Bowen Ingram 
of Lebanon has written one novel, “If Passion Flies,” laid in Lebanon and 
a recent series of stories about her childhood in Gordonsville for The New 
Yorker. Andrew Lytle, who lives at Cornsilk Farm near Portland, has 
written the novels “At the Moon’s Inn,” “The Long Night,” and “A Name 
for Evil.” Mildred Haun of Nashville wrote “The Hawk’s Done Gone” 
and Brainerd Cheney, who lives near Smyrna, is the author of the novels 
“Lightwood” and “River Rogue.” Anita Irwin Littrell lived in Tennessee 
and has written a novel about a tenant farmer and his family titled ‘““Home, 
Ham and Hominy.” 

Middle Tennessee has given American literature several well-known 
poems. Father Abram Joseph Ryan lived in Clarksville and wrote “The 
Conquered Banner” and “The Sword of Robert E. Lee.” Will Allen 
Dromgoole of Nashville wrote “The Heart of Old Hickory and Other 
Stories of Tennessee,’ “The Sunny Side of the Cumberland,” and the 
widely memorized poem “The Bridge Builder.” Isla Paschal Richardson 
of Tullahoma is author of books of poetry titled ““Wind Among the Pines,” 
“My Heart Waketh,” and “In Beauty’s Presence.’ Dixon Merritt of the 
faculty of Cumberland University of Lebanon, where Cordell Hull attended 
law school, is author of the most widely reprinted limerick in the English 
language, the lines on “The Pelican.” 


The log cabin birthplace of Cordell Hull on Star Point near Byrdstown 
in Pickett County reminds us that the eighty-year-old winner of the Nobel 
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Peace Prize in 1945 wrote the two-volume “Memoirs” and, that Harold 
B. Hinton, a graduate of Vanderbilt, wrote the biography of this great 
statesman. Flora Lassiter McDowell of Smithville compiled a book of 
folk songs of Middle Tennessee titled “Memory Melodies” and Lula Mc- 
Dowell Blankenship wrote “Fiddles in the Cumberlands.” Rosemont, a 
brick house in Gallatin built in 1828, is the home of Jo Conn Guild, author 
of “Old Times in Tennessee.” Joseph Howard Parks of Mulberry is 
author of the biographies “John Bell of Tennessee” and “Felix Grundy, 
Champion of Democracy.” He and Stanley J. Folmsbee, professor of 
history at The University of Tennessee, have written “The Story of 
Tennessee.” Nelle Roller Cohen of Pulaski wrote “Pulaski History 1809- 
1950.” Clarksville is the home of Philander Priestley Claxton, who as 
United States Commissioner of Education inaugurated the annual ob- 
servance of American Education Week. This noted educator has been 
called the “Horace Mann of the South” and is the subject of the biography 
“Crusader For Public Education” written by Charles Lee Lewis, a native 
of Doyle in White County. Charlotte Williams of Carthage has written 
the judicial biography “Hugo Black.” Clovis Chappell of Waverly is 
author of “Faces About the Cross,” ‘Feminine Faces,” “Sermons From 
the Parables,” “And the Prophets,” and “Living Zestfully.” 


Jamestown in Fentress County was the home of John M. Clemens, 
the father of Samuel Langhorne Clemens. Many people believe that Mark 
Twain was born here and taken to Florida, Missouri when a baby. The 
region was given its name, “The Knobs,” by Clemens in his novel “The 
Gilded Age.” In this book Jamestown is called “Obedstown” and “Squire 
Si Hawkins” is really Sam Clemens’ father. Another literary association 
in this area is the home of Alvin C. York at Pall Mall. The outstanding 
hero of World War I was born just beyond the Wolf River Bridge and 
this section of scenic mountain country is the setting of “Sergeant York, 
Last of the Long Hunters” by Tom Skeyhill and “Sergeant York and His 
People” by Samuel Cowan. Gary Cooper portrayed this Tennessee hero 
in the motion picture “Sergeant York.” 


There are a number of writers of books for young people in Middle 
Tennessee. Frances Fitzpatrick Wright lives at Faraway Hills farm near 
Gallatin and that town is the setting of “Lucy Ellen’s Heyday,” “The 
Secret of the Old Sampey Place,” and “Number Eleven Poplar Street.” 
Christine Noble Govan of Chattanooga wrote “Those Plummer Children,” 
“Judy and Christ,” and “Narcissus and de Chillun” with settings in Frank- 
lin, where she lived for two years. May Justus lives in The Little Brown 
House at Summerfield, a community in the Cumberland Mountains be- 
tween Monteagle and Tracy City. She is well known for her juveniles 
like “Honey Jane,” “Lizzie,’ “Sammy,” “Children of the Great Smoky 
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Mountains,” and “The Other Side of the Mountain.” Kathryn Worth 
(Mrs. Walter Clyde Curry) of Nashville has written “The Middle Button” 
and “They Loved to Laugh.” Rebecca Caudill, who was born in Portland 
and lived in Nashville, wrote “The Tree of Freedom” and “Schoolhouse 
in the Woods.” Robbie Trent wrote “Susan,” based on her childhood in 
Nashville, and other books like “The First Christmas” and “Always 
There Is God.” Arna Bontemps, librarian at Fisk University in Nash- 
ville, is author of the recent book ‘‘Chariot in the Sky,” a story of the 
world-renowned Fisk Jubilee Singers. “This Boy Cody” and “This 
Boy Cody and His Friends” by Leon Wilson, former librarian at the 
Highlander Folk School at Monteagle, are about Tennessee mountain folk. 


Montvale Springs in the Great Smokies near Maryville is the setting of 
the first novel written by a Tennessean, “Woodville or the Anchoret 
Reclaimed” (1832) by Charles W. Todd of Knoxville. Montvale was 
also the scene of ‘“Tiger Lilies,” the only novel ever written by the poet 
Sidney Lanier, who spent his summers at. the resort. Mary N. Murfree 
spent her vacations at Montvale while collecting material for books like 
“The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” which is laid in Cade’s 
Cove, “The Raid of the Guerrilla,’ “In the Clouds,” “The Despot of 
Broomsedge Cove,” “The Ordeal,” “The Young Mountaineers,” and “In 
the Tennessee Mountains.” Other writers of Tennessee mountain folk 
are Mary Ilsley Chapman and her husband John Stanton Higham, who used 
the combined pen name of Maristan Chapman in the novels “Happy Moun- 
tain,’ “Homeplace,” “Glen Hazard,” and “The Weather Tree.” These 
stories of the Cumberland Mountain people are laid in Morgan County, 
which is also the locale for their books for young people including “The 
Mountain Mystery,” “The Girls of Glen Hazard,” and “Eagle Cliff.” 
Anne Armstrong’s “This Day and Time” has a setting in the moun- 
tains near Bristol. John P. Fort of Chattanooga has written “Stone 
Daugherty,” “Light in the Window,” and the recent historical novel 
of East Tennessee titled “Make Way for the Great.” James Agee, 
who was born in Knoxville, wrote the poem “Knoxville: Summer 
of 1951,” which has been set to music, and also the novel “The 
Morning Watch,” about a boy in a Tennessee mountain church ‘school. 
North Callahan, who was born near Madisonville, is the author of “Smoky 
Mountain Country” in the American Folkways Series. Elizabeth Skaggs 
Bowman of Knoxville has written a book on the Smokies titled “Land 
of High Horizons” and Laura Thornborough of the same city is author of 
“The Great Smoky Mountains.” Novels about the Lost State of Franklin 
and early East Tennessee history are “The Sound of Chariots” by Helen 
Topping Miller, “Rogue’s March” by Maristan Chapman, and “The Cum- 
berland Rifles” by Noel B. Gerson. 
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The Andrew Johnson Tailor Shop, a frame structure now preserved 
in a brick museum on the northwest corner of Depot and College Streets 
in Greeneville, and the Andrew Johnson Home on West Main Street are 
the settings of the novel “Storm Center” by J. Walker McSpadden, a 
native of that city. The house, which is a hundred and one years old, is 
a two-and-a-half story brick structure with a many-gabled roof and a long 
one-story porch on the lower side. The motion picture “Tennessee John- 
son” starred Van Heflin and Ruth Hussey. Arrowhill Farm, between 
Morristown and Jefferson City, is the home of Helen Topping Miller. The 
house is over a hundred and fifty years old and was occupied by both the 
Union and Confederate troops during the Civil War. Some of the action 
of her novel ‘Shod with Flame” takes place in this interesting old house. 
The Hodgson-Burnett House at New Market, a Victorian structure which 
was built of logs and later weatherboarded, was the home of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” and “The Secret 
Garden.” Rugby in Morgan County is associated with Thomas Hughes, 
British author of “Tom Brown’s School Days,” and is well adapted to a 
literary pilgrimage. ‘The Oak Ridge Story” by George O. Robinson, Jr., 
is a most interesting history of “The Atomic City.” Norris Dam is the 
setting of the novel “Burn Forever” by Zenith Jones Brown. “Tall Tales 
from Old Smoky” is a volume of mountain sketches by the late C. Hodge 
Mathes of Johnson City. 

On Thorngrove Road near Asbury, seven miles from Knoxville, is 
the Ramsey House, built in 1797. Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey, author of “Annals 
of Tennessee,” described the large Gothic stone structure as “The most 
costly and admired building in Tennessee at the census of 1800.” Five 
miles from Maryville is the log cabin schoolhouse where Sam Houston 
taught for a time after his stay among the Cherokee Indians. This 
brings to mind the biography titled “The Raven” by Marquis James and the 
motion. picture “Man of Conquest” starring Richard Dix as Sam Houston. 
Another excellent book of history is “The Wilderness Road” by Robert L. 
Kincaid, president of Lincoln Memorial University at Harrogate, which 
deals with the events around Cumberland Gap in pioneer and Indian days 
and also during the Civil War. The Daniel Boone Marker at Cumber- 
land Gap and the Lincoln Room at L.M.U. are points of literary and 
historic interest in this region, which is the setting of the novel ‘Darker 
Grows the Valley” by Harry Harrison Kroll. Claiborne County is the 
locale of “Speedwell Sketches” by Lawrence Edwards of Knoxville. The 
area around Kingsport in frontier days is the scene of the novel “That 
Reek of Sin” by Elery A. Lay of that city. The Kingsport Press is 
interesting in connection with the production of fine books today. “Aquone” 
in Johnson City was the home of Judge Samuel Cole Williams, the Dean 
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of Tennessee Historians, who wrote “Dawn of Tennessee Valley and 
Tennessee History,’ “Early Travels in the Tennessee Country,” and 
“History of The Lost State of Franklin.” The birthplace of Bob and Alf 
Taylor at Happy Valley near Elizabethton recalls “The War of the Roses” 
and the book “Bob and Alf Taylor—Their Lives and Lectures” by Paul 
Deresco Augsburg of Morristown and the novel “The Fiddle and the Bow” 
by Sara Pett Fain of Bristol. “Robin’s Roost,” the home of Bob Taylor in 
Johnson City, reminds us of “Bob Taylor and the Agrarian Revolt” by Dan 
M. Robinson, Tennessee State Librarian and Archivist. Jonesboro, the old- 
est town in the state, is the setting of part of the action in ‘““The Sound of 
Chariots” by Helen Topping Miller, dealing with John Sevier and the State 
of Franklin. The site of Fort Loudoun on the Little Tennessee River, 
about thirty-five miles from Knoxville, reminds one of the novel “The Story 
of Old Fort Loudoun” by Mary N. Murfree. Madisonville is the birthplace 
of Senator Estes Kefauver, author of the book about the Senate Crime 
Investigation Committee titled “Crime in America.’ John B. Knox of 
the University of Tennessee faculty is author of “The People of Ten- 
nessee.” 

Chattanooga has many literary associations, with the engine “The 
General” in the Union Station reminding one of “No Bugles Tonight” 
by Bruce Lancaster and “Rebel Run” by Louis Zara. Mary Johnston’s 
“Cease Firing,” Royce Brier’s “Boy in Blue,” A. L. Crabb’s “A Mocking- 
bird Sang at Chickamauga,” and Caroline Gordon’s “None Shall Look 
Back” deal. with the Battles of Chickamauga and Lookout Mountain. 
“Reunion at Chattanooga” by Dr. Crabb is laid in Reconstruction days. 
St. Elmo at the foot of Lookout Mountain is the setting of the novel by. 
that name by Augusta Evans Wilson. Christine Noble Govan of Chatt’ 
nooga wrote “Sweet Possum Valley,” laid in Sequatchie Valley, aboyt“he 
Sam Read family who built the Read House in Chattanooga. Grace doore 
is buried in Chattanooga and her autobiography “You’re Onl” Hum sie 
Once” leads many persons to visit her home on Fifth Stree’ ™ Jellico. 
The town of Jellico is the setting of “A Mountain Europa’’?Y John Fox, 
Jr., who spent some time there and later wrote “The Teil of the Lone- 
some Pine.” Zella Armstrong of Chattanooga wrote “F1story of Hamilton 
County and Chattanooga” and Gilbert E. Govan and James W. Livingood 
have written “The University of Chattanooga: 51xty Years” and “The 
Chattanooga Country 1540-1951: From Tomaltwks to TVA.” Both are 
members of the University of Chattanooga aculty. Ruth Webb O'Dell 
of Newport has written a history of Cocke County titled “Over the Misty 
Blue Hills,” and George Scarbrough of Etowah is author of books of 
poems titled “Tellico Blue” and “The Course Is Upward.” Chattanooga 
was the home of Adolph Ochs, publisher of the Chattanooga Times and 
later of the New York Times, and is the subject of Gerald W. Johnson’s 
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biography “An Honorable Titan,’ which was dramatized on the Cavalcade 
of America with Robert Young as the famous editor. Robert Sparks 
Walker is the founder of “Literary Acres,” a woodland tract in Chatta- 
nooga’s Elise Chapin Wild Life Sanctuary where the trees are dedicated 
to writers of the past and present. He is author of “Lookout: The Story 
of a Mountain” and “The Chickamauga Dam.’ Alma Elder of Chatta- 
nooga has written “Echoes From the Hills,’ a book about the Tennessee 
mountain people. Mary Alice Jones of Chattanooga has written books 
for children titled “Tell Me About God,’ “Tell Me About the Bible,” 
and “The Story of Jesus.” Carman Barnes was born in Chattanooga and 
wrote the novels “Schoolgirl” and “Time Lay Asleep,” the latter a regional 
novel of Chattanooga in the early days. 


Dayton was the home of Charles G. Givens, who has written the novel 
“All Cats Are Gray” with a setting in a small East Tennessee town. Other 
novels by him are “The Doctor’s Pills Are Stardust” and “The Devil Takes 
a Hill Town.” The Farragut birthplace near Knoxville recalls the two 
biographies by Charles Lee Lewis, a graduate of The University of Ten- 
nessee—‘David Glasgow Farragut: Admiral in the Making” and “David 
Glasgow Farragut: Our First Admiral.’ Bert Vincent is represented in “A 
Treasury of Southern Folklore” edited by B. A. Botkin with excerpts from 
his column “Strolling” in the Knoxville News-Sentinel. Tom Siler of 
Jellico, Associated Press sports writer on the News-Sentinel, has written 
“Through the Years With the Volunteers,” a history of football at Ten- 
nessee. He has had recent articles in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Look, and Sport Magazine. Mosser Mauger of Knoxville has had short 
stories in American Magazine, McCall’s, Collier’s, and Saturday Evening 
“ost. Wilma Dykeman (Mrs. James Stokely) of Newport has had 

Stuieg in the American recently. Nancy Julian (Mrs. Tom Siler) of Knox- 
valle ‘s written two books for children—‘The Peculiar Miss Pickett” and 
Miss 1 ett’s Secret.” 


The fir. Memphis novel is seventy-one years old, for it was in 1881 
that Colonel Wiliam C. Falkner, great-grandfather of the Nobel Prize win- 
ner William Fauner (note spelling), wrote “The White Rose of Mem- 
phis.” DeSoto and ue Spaniards on Chickasaw Bluffs in 1540 supplied the 
setting for Andrew Lyte’s novel “At the Moon’s Inn.” “Brought the Mon- 
ey” by another writer of Tennessee and also Arkansas, Opie Read, is a short 
story laid in Memphis whic: reminds one of O. Henry. Robert Ramsey, a 
native of Memphis who wrot. “Fire In Summer,” has written a novel laid 
in this city titled “The Mockisbird.” Anne Goodwin Winslow, whose 
home off James Road at Raleigh called “The Dwelling Place” supplied the 
title of one of her books, is the author of the novels “The Spring” and 
“It Was Like This,” with settings in this area, A long narrow drive wind- 
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ing through a small forest leads to a great old ivy-covered house, where 
peacocks peck up the crumbs you drop at tea and “Miss Annie” is noted for 
her gracious hospitality. Charlie May Simon, widow of the Arkansas 
poet, John Gould Fletcher, wrote of her girlhood in Memphis in “Bright 
Morning.” She used Memphis during the yellow fever epidemic of 1878 
as the setting for “Saturday’s Child.” Richard Halliburton was born in 
Memphis and took his readers young and old on “The Royal Road to 
Romance” by way of “The Flying Carpet” to many a “Glorious Adven- 
ture.” 

George W. Lee, a resident of Memphis, wrote “Beale Street—Where 
the Blues Began,” containing incidents from the life of the most noted 
street inthis city. He also wrote the novel “River George” and a collec- 
tion of short stories titled “Beale Street Sundown.” W. C. Handy, the 
famous composer of “Memphis Blues” and “Beale Street Blues,” has 
written his life story “Father of the Blues” and a beautiful book called 
“Treasury of the Blues.” George Kibbe Turner’s novel “Hagar’s Hoard” 
is laid in Memphis during the yellow fever epidemic, Clement Ripley’s 
“Mississippi Belle” is a novel of Memphis in the 1830's and Dale Curran’s 
“Dupree Blues” has a modern setting there. 


J. Frazer Smith of Memphis is author of the beautiful book “White 
Pillars” dealing with interesting old homes in Tennessee and Mississippi. 
A very attractive book with photographs of homes showing the classic 
revival architecture is “Grandeur in Tennessee” by Gifford A. Cochran. 
Nash Buckingham, nationally known sportsman and conservationist, wrote 
“De Shootinest Gent’man and Other Tales,’ a modern sporting classic. 
He has also written “Ole Miss,” “Mark Right,” and “Blood Line.” Two 
members of the Memphis Press-Scimitar staff have written novels. Clark 
Porteous is author of “The South Wind Blows,” laid in northeast 
Mississippi, and Robert Richards has written “I Can Lick Seven,” a novel 
of the War Between the States. Herbert Lyons of Memphis is author of 
“The Rest They Need,” about office life in a large magazine publishing 
firm, and “Other Lives to Live,” laid in a Southern city. Robert Rylee, 
who wrote “Deep Dark River” and other novels, was born in Memphis. 
Shiloh Battlefield near Savannah is the setting of “The Long Night” by the 
Tennessee novelist Andrew Lytle and of the novel “Shiloh” by the 
Mississippi writer Shelby Foote. Memphis is the home of former Senator 
Kenneth D. McKellar, author of the book “Tennessee Senators.” Carey 
Middlecoff, the Memphis national golf champion, has written “Golf Doc- 
tor.” Monte Cooper, who lived in Memphis, wrote the novel “Death Near 
the River.” Barron Deaderick of Memphis is the author of “Strategy in the 
Civil War.” 
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“Front Street’ is the title of a book of poems by Memphian William 
Johnstone Britton. Virginia Frazer Boyle, who was pronounced Poet 
Laureate of the Confederacy by Jefferson Davis himself and later by the 
United Confederate Veterans, gave us “Songs From the South,” “The 
Song of Memphis,” and “Love Songs and Bugle Calls.” She wrote the 
inscription for the equestrian statue of General Nathan Bedford Forrest 
in Forrest Park. Another Memphis poet, Walter Malone, is honored by 
a bronze tablet in Court Square which has the words of his widely mem- 
orized poem “Opportunity.” Interesting books about this city are “The 
Biography of a River Town” by Gerald M. Capers, Jr., “Memphis Down 
In Dixie” by Shields McIlwaine, “Literary Memphis” by Marshall Wing- 
field, and ‘“Memphis Bragabouts” by Eldon Roark. Paul Flowers, books 
editor of the Memphis Commercial Appeal, is represented by selections 
from his column writings in “A Treasury of Southern Folklore” edited 
by B. A. Botkin and is the author of eight annual volumes titled “The 
Greenhouse” with introductions written by outstanding Southern authors. 


Trenton was the home of David Crockett, the folklore hero and author 
of the famous autobiography, and the town has honored him with a 
marker. George Montgomery, husband of Tennessee’s Dinah Shore, 
starred in the movie “Davy Crockett, Fighting Frontiersman.” Aileen 
Wells Parks of Obion has written books for young people titled “Davy 
Crockett, Young Rifleman” and “Nathan Bedford Forrest, Boy on Horse- 
back.” Her husband, Edd Winfield Parks of Newbern, wrote “Long 
Hunter,” “Pioneer Pilot,” and “Little Long Rifle,” books for young people 
dealing with Tennessee history. Trenton was the birthplace of Peter 
Taylor, whose parents live in Memphis. He is the author of the novel 
“A Woman of Means” and also “The Long Fourth and Other Stories.” 
Mary U. Rothrock, who wrote “Discovering Tennessee,’ was born in 
Trenton, as was Jack Boone, who wrote a novel of West Tennessee folklore 
titled “Dossie Bell Is Dead.” Jackson is the home of Emma Inman Wil- 
liams, author of “Historic Madison,” and of William G. Timberlake, who 
wrote the book of poems titled ‘‘Rumination.” It is the setting of Jennings 
Perry’s novel “Windy Hill” and of “Harvey Landrum” by Ridley Wills. 
The “Danville” of the latter’s novel “The Hoax” is believed to be Browns- 
ville, where the author lived. John Luther Jones is buried in Mt. Calvary 
Cemetery in Jackson and the widow of the brave engineer who inspired the 
famous ballad lives in that city. A musical play titled “Casey Jones,” 
written by composer Vernon Duke, will be presented on Broadway soon. 
Clifton is the birthplace of Robert S. Henry, author of “The Story of the 
Confederacy,” “The Story of Reconstruction,” “The Story of the Mexican 
War,” and “ ‘First With the Most’ Forrest.” It is the home of T. S. 
Stribling, the only Tennessean to receive the Pulitzer Prize for the 
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novel. He received the award in 1932 for “The Store.” His novel 
“Teeftallow,” which was dramatized on Broadway, is the story of an 
attempt to build a railroad in Wayne County, and Hooker’s Bend on the 
river is the setting of the novel “Birthright.” Harry Hamilton’s novel 
of Mississippi River shanty boat life titled “Banjo On My Knee” is laid 
near Pecan Point. “Tidewater” by Clifford Dowdey has a setting in a 
West Tennessee town on the banks of the Mississippi. 


Roark Bradford, who was born at Nankipoo (evidently named by a 
Savoyard) near Halls in Lauderdale County, wrote the John Henry 
stories which were made into the musical play by Jacques Wolf and also 
the Negro folklore stories “Ol’ Man Adam and His Chillun” which Marc 
Connelly used in the Pulitzer Prize play of 1930, “Green Pastures.” 
Bradford’s “How Come Christmas?” is a classic of dialect and is often 
given as areading. Bell I. Wiley of Halls wrote “The Plain People of the 
Confederacy,” “The Life of Johnny Reb,” and “The Life of Billy Yank.” 
Harry Harrison Kroll, head of the English department at The University 
of Tennessee Martin Branch, wrote ‘Cabin in the Cotton,” which was made 
into a play by Paul Green of North Carolina and filmed by Warner 
Brothers. It was the first movie in which Bette Davis appeared and the 
first American film to be shown in Soviet Russia. The picture had its 
premiere at Dyersburg, which is the setting of Kroll’s short story “Second 
Wife.” His autobiographical novel “I Was a Sharecropper” also has a 
West Tennessee setting and “The Ghost of Slave Driver’s Bend” is laid 
on a plantation near Tiptonville. “Fury in the Earth” is about the New 
Madrid earthquake which formed Reelfoot Lake, the setting of Annie 
Somers Gilchrist’s novel “Night Rider’s Daughter.” Kroll’s novel “Rogue’s 
Company” is about John A. Murrell, the desperado whose home near 
Denmark in Madison County is a point of historic interest. Kroll’s “Lost 
Homecoming” is about an author in a West Tennessee town and he has 
also written a novel about John Wesley and one about Richard Hender- 
son and the Transylvania Company. The interesting old village of Ran- 
dolph in Tipton County is mentioned several times in Mark Twain’s “Life 
on the Mississippi.” It is the subject of “The Outlaw Years” by Robert 
N. Coats and “The Outlaws of Cave-in-Rock”’ by Otto A. Rothert. Cov- 
ington is the setting of “Miss Minerva and William Green Hill” by Frances 
Boyd Calhoun, who lived in that town and taught the real Billy Hill, who 
later attended The University of Tennessee. 


Books on Tennessee history written for young people are “Lonnie’s 
Landing” and “The Long Hunt” by Charlie May Simon, “Tennessee Out- 
post” and “Wayfaring Lad” by Ivy May Bolton, and “The Buffalo Knife” 
and “Over-Mountain Boy” by William O. Steele of Chattanooga. Jean- 
nette Covert Nolan and Genevieve Foster have both written books titled 
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“Andrew Jackson.” John T. Faris wrote the life of John Sevier titled 
“Nolichucky Jack.” Constance Rourke wrote “Davy Crockett” and Enid 
LaMonte Meadowcroft is the author of “The Story of Davy Crockett.” 
Juveniles about the Tennessee Valley Authority are “Son of the Valley” 
by John R. Tunis, “Cynthia of Bee-Tree Hollow” by Genevieve Fox, 
“Adventure on the Tennessee” by Dorothy Leavitt, and “All Down the Val- 
ley” by Henry Billings. Books for young readers with settings in the 
Tennessee mountains are “Mountain Laurel” by Anne Emery and 
“Trouble on Old Smoky” by Catherine Blanton. ‘Picture Book of Ten- 
nessee” by Bernadine Bailey is a recent addition to this author’s United 
States Books series for children. “The South—A Reading List” was 
compiled by the class in Southern Life and Literary Culture taught by 
Dr. Susan B. Riley at George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville. 
“Tennessee In Literature’ and “Famous Women of Tennessee” were 
University of Tennessee News Letters written by David J. Harkness. 
Philip Davidson, professor of history at Vanderbilt University, is author 
of “The Southern Colonies in the Eighteenth Century” in the monumental 
History of the South. Philip M. Hamer, former professor of history at 
The University of Tennessee, is author of the two-volume “Tennessee—A 
History” and of “The Revolution in the South” in the History of the 
South. The Tennessee Book Company in Nashville publishes a monthly 
news letter of book reviews and articles of special interest titled “Southern 
Observer.” 
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The Lone Star State has added more than one star to the literary 
firmament. San Antonio is a literary center today and the Alamo, on the 
east side of Alamo Plaza there, is a shrine of historic and literary interest. 
This little low gray chapel and the crumbling ivy-covered walls about the 
courtyard northwest of the chapel are all that remain of the mission-fort 
in which 187 American patriots (including Tennessee’s David Crockett) 
laid down their lives that Texas might win her independence from Mexico. 
“The Alamo” by John Myers Myers is a history of this fortress and Paul J. 
Wellman’s novel “The Iron Mistress” deals with Jim Bowie and his death 
here. The latter was made into a motion picture starring Alan Ladd. 
Amelia E. Barr’s “Remember the Alamo,” Frank Templeton’s “Margaret 
Ballentine or The Fall of the Alamo,” Augusta Evans Wilson’s “Inez, A 
Tale of the Alamo,” and Laura Krey’s “On the Long Tide” are other novels 
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laid there. J. Frank Davis of San Antonio wrote “The Road to San 
Jacinto,’ a romance of the Texas Revolution. E. P. Lyle’s “The Lone 
Star’ is a novel of the Battle of San Jacinto and Gertrude Crownfield’s 
“Lone Star Rising” is about the Texas Revolution. William C. Binkley 
is author of “The Texas Revolution” and Green Peyton has written the 
recent “San Antonio—City in the Sun.” 


Monte Barrett of San Antonio wrote “Sun in Their Eyes,” laid in 
Texas in the 1820’s, “Tempered Blade,” a novel of Jim Bowie, and 
“Smoke Up the Valley.”’ He is also author of the comic strip, “Jane Ar- 
den.” Jim Bowie was the subject of a movie titled “Comanche Territory” 
starring MacDonald Carey. Hart Stilwell, a graduate of the University of 
Texas, has written “Border City,’ a novel of the Latin Americans in 
Texas; “Uncovered Wagon,” about early times in Texas; and “Campus 
Town,” which portrays life in a typical Southern state university in the early 
1920’s. Janette Sebring Lowrey of San Antonio has written books for 
children like “The Poky Little Puppy,” which has sold three million copies, 
“The Lavender Cat,” “The Silver Dollar,’ “The Bird,” and “Margaret.” 


The O. Henry Museum at 409 East Fifth Street in Austin is housed 
in a one-story frame cottage of the “jigsaw” era in which William Sydney 
Porter lived from the early summer of 1893 to the autumn of 1895. Sev- 
eral rooms are furnished as they were during the author’s occupancy. O. 
Henry lived in Texas for twelve years, as bank clerk in Austin and writer 
on The Houston Post. These days are reflected in stories with a Texas 
background like ‘““A Departmental Case” and “A Fog in Santone”’ (laid in 
the Mexican Quarter of San Antonio) included in the volume “Rolling 
Stones.” Another short-story writer, Katherine Anne Porter, who was 
born in Indian Creek, has written books with a background of her native 
Texas—“Flowering Judas’ and “Pale Horse, Pale Rider.” Her “Tragic 
Noon Wine” in the latter collection is notable for its Texas flavor. Her 
latest book is titled “The Days Before.” 


“The Maverick Professor’ is only one of the titles accorded J. Frank 
Dobie by students at the University of Texas, where his course “Life and 
Literature of the Southwest” has been packing classrooms for more than 
fifteen years. He is also widely known as “the man who probably knows 
more about Southwestern lore than any man alive.” He collects and 
retells the legends and stories of the Southwest in books like “The Flavor 
of Texas,” “A Vaquero of the Brush Country,” “Coronado’s Children,” 
“Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver,” “The Ben Lilly Legend,” and “The Voice 
of the Coyote.” Dobie’s “Guide to Life and Literature of the Southwest” 
has recently been revised and enlarged in a new edition by Southern Metho- 
dist University Press in Dallas. 
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Philip Graham, another professor at the University of Texas, has writ- 
ten the recent “Showboats: The History of an American Institution.” 
Donald Joseph, who taught at the University and still lives in Austin, wrote 
“October’s Child” and “Straw in the Wind.” 

George Fuerman, literary editor of the Houston Post, has written 
the recent “Houston: Land of the Big Rich.” David Westheimer, another 
Houston newspaperman, is author of the novels “Summer on the Water” 
and “The Magic Fallacy.” Garland Roark of Houston has written the 
novels “Wake of the Red Witch,” “Fair Wind to Java,” “Rainbow in the 
Royals,” “Slant of the Wild Wind,” and “The Wreck of the Running 
Gale.” Charles Curtis Munz of the same city wrote “Land Without 
Moses,” a novel of an east Texas sharecropping family. The ‘“Congreave” 
of Robert Rylee’s novel “The Ring and the Cross” is manifestly Houston. 
Dixon Wecter, who was born in Houston, wrote ““The Hero in America” 
and “The Saga of American Society.” “The Lusty Texans of Dallas’ by 
J. W. Robers is a volume in the Society in America Series. Warren Leslie 
of Dallas is author of the novel “The Best Thing That Ever Happened.” 
Grace Noll Crowell, the Poet Laureate of Texas, lives at 719 Lowell Street 
in Dallas and is author of books of verse titled “The Wind-Swept Heart,” 
“The Crystal Fountain,” “The Light of Years,” “The Shining Hour,” and 
“Apples of Gold.’ Ernest E. Leisy of the faculty of Southern Methodist 
University there has written “The American Historical Novel.’ Wayne 
Gard of the Dallas News is author of “Frontier Justice” and Clarence R. 
Wharton has written “The Republic of Texas.” 


Barry Benefield was born in Jefferson and lived in Dallas. His novel 
“The Chicken Wagon Family” deals with a young Texan’s drifting from 
the State University to the East and back again to Texas. His “Valiant 
is the Word for Carrie’ was made into a motion picture. ‘“Holland’s, the 
Magazine of the South,” published in Dallas, has a section of book reviews 
each month titled “For the Southern Bookshelf” and often carries feature 
articles on Southern writers. “Holland’s Southern Cookbook” is edited 
by Charleen McClain. 

Edwin Lanham was born in Weatherford, the town which gave Mary 
Martin to “South Pacific.” His “Thunder in the Earth” is a novel of 
the oil boom in Texas in the 1930’s, while “The Wind Blew West’”’ is 
about a north Texas land boom. His most recent novels are “Slug It Slay” 
and “One Murder Too Many.” Claude Garner of Weatherford has written 
the novels “Wet Back” and “Cornbread Aristocrat.” 

George Sessions Perry, a native of Rockdale, included a profile of that 
city in his book “Cities of America,” along with San Antonio, Houston, 
Dallas and Fort Worth. His first novel was “Walls Rise Up,” laid in a 
Texas town. He later wrote “Hold Autumn in Your Hand,” a novel 
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about a Texas tenant farmer and poor white, which was made into the 
motion picture titled “The Southerner.” His humorous biography “My 
Granny Van” was made intoa play. He has also written “Texas: A World 
in Itself,” the novel “Hackberry Cavalier,” and “Roundup Time,” a collec- 
tion of Southwestern writing. Dorothy Scarborough wrote of those 
who toil in Texas cotton fields in “Can’t Get a Red Bird” and “In the Land 
of Cotton.” William Goyen, author of the novel “The House of Breath,” 
has written ‘Ghost and Flesh,” a collection of short stories of the haunted- 
South school. 


Mary Lasswell, who grew up in Brownsville and later wrote the 
humorous novels “Suds in Your Eye,” “High Time,” “One on the House,” 
and ‘Wait for the Wagon,” is now at work on the book and music of a play 
titled ‘Lonely Star,” laid in the Republic of Texas in the year 1836. This 
may well take its place beside the Broadway musical “Texas Li’l Darlin’ ” 
and the earlier Southern state musical “Oklahoma!” which followed the 
Southern folk tradition of “Show Boat” and “Porgy and Bess.” 


One cannot think of Texas without thinking of a Tennessean, Sam 
Houston. The Houston Residence on the campus of Sam Houston State 
Teachers College in Huntsville, the Sam Houston Memorial Museum on 
the campus, and the grave of Houston in Huntsville remind us of the 1930 
Pulitzer Prize biography ‘The Raven” by Marquis James. The monu- 
ment bears the tribute of Houston’s friend and fellow-Tennessean, Andrew 
Jackson: “The world will take care of Houston’s fame.’ Sam Houston 
was portrayed by Richard Dix in the motion picture “Man of Conquest” 
and by Moroni Olsen in the recent Clark Gable movie “Lone Star,” from 
the Border Chase novel, in which Lionel Barrymore appears as Andrew 
Jackson, as he did several years ago in the film “The Gorgeous Hussy.” 
Edwin L. Sabin wrote ‘With Sam Houston in Texas” and George Creel 
is author of “Sam Houston: Colossus in Buckskin.” Gertrude Dixon 
Crownfield has written “The Courageous Houstons: A Saga of Texas.” 
“The Comancheros” by Paul Wellman is a novel set in Texas at the time 
of Sam Houston. 

Margaret Bell Houston (Mrs. M. L. Kauffman of Houston), grand- 
daughter of Sam Houston, has written the recent novel ‘“Bride’s Island,” 
which is laid in Texas. Her father, Andrew Jackson Houston, was also a 
writer, the author of “Texas Independence.” Mrs. Kauffman has also writ- 
ten “Hurdy-Gurdy” and “Magic Valley,” both novels with Texas ranch 
settings. Tom Lea of El Paso is author of “The Brave Bulls” and of 
“The Wonderful Country,’ a novel of El Paso and the border country 
around it seventy years ago. 

The scene of John W. Thomason, Jr.’s ‘““Gone to Texas” is the state 
immediately after the Civil War. His novel “Lone Star Preacher” is laid 
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in Texas during the War Between the States. Ennen Reaves Hall’s recent 
novel ‘Reluctant Angel” is about a Southern preacher and his wife in the 
Texas of the 1880’s and ’90’s. In keeping with the size of the state is the 
recent novel ‘“Sironia, Texas” by Madison Cooper of Waco. The longest 
novel ever written by an American, it runs to 840,000 words on 1,731 pages 
in two volumes and sells for ten dollars. It deals with life in a small Texas 
town during the present century. Jewell Gibson’s “Joshua Beene and God” 
is also about a preacher in Texas. Elinor Pryor’s “The Big Play” is a 
novel of the Texas oil country in the 1920's. Fred Gipson’s novel “The 
Home Place’ was made into the motion picture titled “The Return of the 
Texan” and E. P. Ginty’s stage play “The Man from Texas” was presented 
on the screen with Tennessean James Craig in the leading role. Gary 
Cooper starred in the motion picture “The Texan” and Rock Hudson in 
“The Texas Man.” Edna Ferber’s new novel “Giant” is a story of Texas 
from the 1920's to the present and shows the conflict between old cattle 
money and new oil money. The novel “Pursuit of Gentlemen” by Texas- 
born Kathryn Cravens, actress and war correspondent, is about the ad- 
ventures of her relative, Drusilla Allen. Corinne Griffith, the former 
movie star, has written ‘“Papa’s Delicate Condition,” a memoir of her 
fun-loving Texas family. Fred Gipson has written of his Texas boyhood 
in the novel ‘“Hound-Dog Man.” 

One of the best historical novels written by a Texan about this state 
is “And Tell of Time” by Laura Krey of Austin. It is often compared to 
“So Red the Rose” and “Gone With the Wind.” She has also written 
the novel “On the Long Tide” about Texas history. Walter Prescott 
Webb, professor of history at the University of Texas in Austin, has 
written “The Great Plains,’ “The Great Frontier,’ and “The Texas 
Rangers,” the last made into a motion picture. Niven Busch’s “Duel in 
the Sun” is about the Texas of the 1880’s and was made into a Technicolor 
motion picture. His novel “The Man From Alamo,” laid in Texas in 
1836, will soon be a movie. Loula Grace Erdman’s novels “Edge of 
Time” and “The Winds Blow Free” deal with homesteaders in the Texas 
Panhandle. “Divine Average” is a recent novel of Texas history written 
by Elithe Hamilton Kirkland of Austin. ‘The Mockingbird is Singing” by 
E. Louise Malley has a setting in New Orleans and also in Texas. 

While not a literary shrine of regional writing, the Browning Shrine 
at Baylor University in Waco draws many visitors, especially since the 
opening last December of the two-million-dollar library built largely by 
cotton, cattle and oil money from Texans. This is the world’s largest 
and most valuable collection of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
memorabilia (first editions of all their works, original manuscripts, personal 
letters, paintings, and sculpture) amassed through the efforts of the Brown- 
ing scholar, Dr. A. Joseph Armstrong. 
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Cothburn O’Neal, a native Texan on the faculty of Arlington State 
College, is author of ‘‘Master of the World,” a novel about Tamberlane. 
“The Devil Rides Outside” is a new novel by a young, blinded war veteran, 
John H. Griffin of Fort Worth. A Texas version of the Clement Clarke 
Moore classic appeared this year titled “The Night Before Christmas—In 
Texas, That Is” by Leon A. Harris, Jr. Another book for young people 
is “A Month of Christmases” laid in Fredericksburg, Texas and written 
by Siddie Joe Johnson. Grace Noll Crowell wrote the Christmas story “The 
Little Boy Down the Lane.” 


Charles Leland Sonnichsen wrote “I'll Die Before I’ll Run,” the 
story of the great feuds of Texas. Owen Payne White is author of 
“Texas, An Informal Biography” and Erna Ferguson wrote “Our South- 
west.” Norman Beasley and Norval Richardson have both written books 
titled “Texas, the Lone Star State” and Jaime Harryson Plenn gave us 
“Saddle in the Sky—the Lone Star State.” ‘Texas Range Grasses” is a 
new book by Benjamin Carroll Tharp. Robert J. Casey has written “Texas 
Border and Some Borderlines’” and James Houghton Allen has given 
a vivid picture of south Texas in “Southwest.” Julien Hyer has written 
the romance of the Brazos River in “The Land of Beginning Again.” 
Donald Day is author of “Big Country: Texas” and Stanley Vestal (pen 
name of Walter Stanley Campbell) wrote “Short Grass Country,” both in 
the American Folkways Series. Two recent books on Texas are “Sam 
Houston” by William Johnson and “The Story of the Alamo” by Robert 
Penn Warren. Ben Arthur Davis of Dallas is author of “Holland’s 
Handbook for Southern Gardeners” and Louise and Donald Hastings have 
written “The Southern Garden Book.’ H. H. Hume is the author of 
“Gardening in the Lower South” and G. R. and M. A. Scruggs edited 
“Gardening in the South and West.” “Pioneer American Gardening” 
compiled by Elvenia Slosson contains chapters on historic Southern gar- 
dens. ‘Historic Churches of the South” was edited by Lorraine Smith and 
many historic Southern homes are included in Richard Pratt’s beautifully 
illustrated “A Treasury of Early American Homes,” in Talbot Hamlin’s 
“Greek Revival Architecture in America,’ and in Henry Forman’s 
“Architecture of the Old South.” 


“Star of the Wilderness” by Karle Wilson Baker is the story of Texas 
in the early days written for young people. Other juveniles are “Stocky, 
Boy of West Texas” by Elizabeth Whitemore Baker, “Texas Tomboy” 
by Lois Lenski, “Lone Star Family” by Erma Elder Hallmark, “Wildcat” 
(the story of a Texas oil field) by William Heyliger, “Texas Trail Drive” 
by Warren E. Garst, “Passage to Texas” by Iris Vinton, “Cowhand Goes 
to Town” by Philip D. Strong, and “Texas: the Land of the Tejas” by 
Siddie Joe Johnson. Adult novels with a Texas setting are “Texas 
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Sheriff” by Eugene Cunningham, “The Texas Kid” by William MacLeod 
Raine, “West of Abilene’ by Vingie Roe, “The Man from Texas” by 
Jackson Gregory, “The Texan” by Scott Leslie, and “A Texas Cow- 
boy” by Charles A. Siringo, who was born in Texas in 1855. Borden 
Chase’s “Blazing Guns on the Chisholm Trail” has been reprinted in a 
pocket edition under the title “Red River.” |W. Edmunds Claussen is 
author of the novel “El Paso” and Herbert Shappiro wrote “The Texan,” 
which was made into a motion picture. ‘The Typical Texan” is the 
biography of an American myth by Joseph Leach of the faculty of Texas 
Western College in El Paso. Carleton Beals is author of “Stephen Austin: 
Father in Texas.” ‘“Spindletop” by James A. Clark and Michel T. 
Halbouty is the saga of the first great American gusher at Beaumont, 
Texas and is written by two Texans who are both experienced oil men. 
“Ladd of the Lone Star” by Allan R. Bosworth is a new book for young 
people containing all the Texas heroes—Bowie, Crockett, Travis, Deaf 
Smith, Austin, and Houston. 


Virginia 


A perfect place to begin a pilgrimage in the Old Dominion is James- 
town, which is a true literary and historic shrine. The first book actually 
written in this country was “A True Relation of Such Occurrences and 
Accidents of Note as Hath Happened at Virginia” and its author, Captain 
John Smith, became America’s first historian in 1607. A visit to Jamestown 
is especially enjoyed by one who has read the novels “Great Smith” by Edi- 
son Marshall, “The White Captain” by Georgia Fraser, “Pocahontas” by 
David Garnett, and “My Lady Pocahontas” by John Esten Cooke. The 
Virginia novelist Mary Johnston wrote “To Have and to Hold” and “John 
o’ Jamestown” about the early settlers at Jamestown and “Croatan”’ dealing 
with the Lost Colony of Sir Walter Raleigh. James T. Bower is the author 
of “The Witch of Jamestown.” 

The first Virginia novel was “Swallow Barn,” a story of the Tide- 
water written in 1832 by John Pendleton Kennedy of Maryland. It has 
been sixty years since Francis Hopkinson Smith created in “Colonel Carter 
of Cartersville” an unforgettable symbol of the patrician South. George 
Cary Eggleston idealized Old Virginia in “Dorothy South,” “The Master 
of Warlock,” and “Evelyn Byrd.” John Esten Cooke, who lives at The 
Briars near Boyce and was born at Ambler’s Hill in Winchester, wrote 
“The Virginia Comedians,” “Surry of Eagle’s Nest,’ and its sequel 
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“Mohun,” which glorifies the Lost Cause. At Gunston Hall near Fred- 
ericksburg Vaughan Kester wrote “The Prodigal Judge.’ Other early 
Virginia writings are E. S. Nadal’s “A Virginian Village’ and Dr. George 
Bagby’s “The Virginia Editor” and “The Old Virginia Gentleman.” 


Thomas Nelson Page was born at Oakland on State Highway 51 near 
Ashland. This house is the locale of “Two Little Confederates” and here 
he wrote “Marse Chan” and other local color stories in his volume “In 
Ole Virginia,” “The Old South,” “The Southerner,” “The Red Riders,” 
“Gordon Keith,” and his novel of the Reconstruction titled “Red Rock.” 
Mary Johnston’s birthplace is in Buchanan, opposite the Botetourt Hotel. 
In this mountain village near Natural Bridge the writer of historical novels 
spent the first fifteen years of her life, gaining from her father’s large 
library the foundation for her literary career. Three Hills near Warm 
Springs was her home from 1913 until her death in 1936. She wrote the 
historical novels, “Prisoners of Hope,” “Cease Firing,’ “The Long Roll,” 
and “Lewis Rand,” and the history “Pioneers of the Old South.” 


Richmond has been a literary center for many years, with the home 
of the Pulitzer Prize novelist Ellen Glasgow at No. 1 West Main Street. 
It is an imposing square gray stuccoed building with deck-roof built in 1839 
with an enclosed formal garden at the rear. Miss Glasgow wrote more than 
twenty novels that deal with aspects of the Virginia scene, including “Bar- 
ren Ground,” “The Romantic Comedians,” “Virginia,” “They Stopped 
to Folly,” “The Sheltered Life,” “Vein of Iron,” and “In This Our Life.” 
Douglas Southall Freeman, former editor of the Richmond News-Leader, 
won the Pulitzer Prize for his biography of Robert E. Lee and his lieu- 
tenants in seven volumes and is now bringing out volumes in his six- 
volume life of George Washington. He lives at Westbourne in Hampton 
Gardens. Mary N. Stanard of Richmond wrote “Richmond—Its People 
and Its Story.” 


James Branch Cabell lived at 3201 Monument Avenue for many years 
and wrote “Jurgen” and other satirical novels laid in the mythical land of 
Poictesme with “Lichfield” really being Richmond. He lives in St. Augus- 
tine, Florida today and recently published a volume of personal reminis- 
cences and reflections titled “Quiet, Please.” Clifford Dowdey lives at 2504 
Kensington Avenue and is author of the novels of Richmond during the 
Civil War titled ‘“Bugles Blow No More” and “The Proud Retreat,” the 
novel ‘Tidewater,’ and the modern novel “Jasmine Street.” Virginius 
Dabney, editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, lives at No. 12 Tapoan 
Road, and has written ‘Below the Potomac—A Book About the New 
South” and “Liberalism in the South.” Emma Speed Sampson, great- 
grandniece of the English poet John Keats, lives at 2228 Hanover Avenue 
and is well-known as the author of the “Miss Minerva” books. William 
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Makepeace Thackeray lectured at the old Athenaeum on Marshall Street 
and became so interested in the section that he wrote the novel “The Vir- 
ginians.” Claude Holland of Richmond has written the novels “Primrose 
Path” and “Center Aisle.” 


Virginia’s greatest literary genius was Edgar Allan Poe, who once 
declared to a friend: “I ama Virginian. At least, I call myself one.” The 
Poe Shrine at the Old Stone House with the Enchanted Garden at 1916 
East Main Street is the oldest house in Richmond. This little gray stone 
cottage, which is a literary shrine today, contains many of the manuscripts 
of this famous poet and short story writer and other objects associated with 
his life in this city. Poe’s room at No. 13 in the University of Virginia 
Commons in Charlottesville is also visited by literary pilgrims today. 
Poe’s mother is buried in the cemetery of St. John’s Church on East Broad 
Street between North 24th and North 25th Streets in Richmond. This is 
the church where Patrick Henry delivered his “Liberty or Death” speech. 
John Erskine has written a novel of this patriot titled ‘““Give Me Liberty.” 


Virginia’s historic homes are literary shrines because they are the set- 
tings of interesting novels and plays. Monticello is the locale of Elizabeth 
Page’s novel of Thomas Jefferson titled “Tree of Liberty” and of Paul 
Green’s symphonic drama “The Common Glory” given each summer in 
Williamsburg. Arlington is the setting of “The Man in Gray” by Thomas 
Dixon and of Harnett Kane’s forthcoming novel of Robert E. Lee titled 
“The General’s Lady.” Mount Vernon provides the scene for the informal 
portrait of George Washington titled ‘“Martha’s Husband” by the Virginia 
writer Blair Niles. Paul Green has written a drama of Washington titled 
“Faith of our Fathers.’’ Montpelier is the scene of much of the action of 
“Glamorous Dolly Madison” by Alice Desmond and of Sidney Kingsley’s 
play “The Patriots.” Randle Bond Truett is author of the picture book 
titled “Lee Mansion—Arlington, Virginia” and Ethel Armes of “Stratford 
Hall.” 


Elswyth Thane has written a series of historical novels picturing 
Williamsburg from Revolutionary days to the present time, including 
“Dawn’s Early Light,” “Yankee Stranger,” “Ever After,’ “The Light 
Heart,” “Kissing Kin,” and “This Was Tomorrow.”’ A modern mystery 
novel laid in Williamsburg is “The Town Cried Murder” by the Maryland 
author Leslie Ford. A modern romance for young people set against the 
colorful background of this historic town is “Two’s Company” by Betty 
Cavanna. Hildegarde Hawthorne has written “Williamsburg, Old and 
New” and Samuel Chamberlain’s “Behold Williamsburg” presents a 
pictorial tour of Virginia’s Colonial Capitol. 


Willa Cather, another Pulitzer Prize novelist, was born in Winchester 
and wrote a novel laid in Virginia titled ‘“Sapphira and the Slave Girl.” 
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Frances Parkinson Keyes, who was born in Charlottesville, wrote “Field- 
ing’s Folly” while she was living in Alexandria. Thomas Dixon lived at 
Elmington, near Gloucester, when he wrote “The Clansman,” from which 
the motion picture epic ‘“The Birth of a Nation” was made. Gloucester is 
the scene of Joseph Hergesheimer’s novel “Balisard.’’ Westover, home 
of the Byrds and best known of the historic homes on the James River, is 
the scene of “Gamble’s Hundred” by Clifford Dowdey. Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington is the setting of the play “Brother Rat’ written by 
two alumni of this school, Fred Finklehoffe and John Monks, Jr. Chin- 
coteague Island on the eastern shore is the locale of Marguerite Henry’s 
books about the famous ponies “Misty of Chincoteague” and “King of 
the Wind.” William W. Seward, Jr., of Norfolk is the author of “Skirts 
of the Dead Night,” a novel with a Surry County estate setting. 


Roy Flannagan, the Richmond newspaperman who died recently, wrote 
a novel of Bacon’s Rebellion titled “The Forest Cavalier.” Philip Light- 
foot Scruggs, editor of the Lynchburg Daily Advance, is writing a history 
of that colorful city and is the author of a novel of Bacon’s Rebellion 
titled “Man Cannot Tell.” He is continuing the trilogy of colonial Virginia 
with “Red Hills to the Sea” and “Renew This Earth.” The home of John 
Fox, Jr. at 746 Shawnee Street in Big Stone Gap is a shrine to the author 
of “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” and other novels of the mountain 
people of southwest Virginia. Leslie Turner White lives on the Potomac 
and has written the historical novels “Lord Johnnie,” “Magnus the Mag- 
nificent,” and “The Highland Hawk.” 


William Styron, who was born in Norfolk, is the author of the best- 
selling novel “Lie Down in Darkness.” “Straw Fire” by Kathleen Crawford, 
who was born in Richmond, was laid in a Virginia town and Julian Green’s 
novel “Moira”’ is laid in Charlottesville. Scott Hart, who was born in Farm- 
ville, wrote the Civil War novel “Eight April Days” about the Battle of 
Petersburg. 

Interesting books to read before making a literary tour of the state 
are “Virginia Roundabout” by Agnes Rothery, “The James” by Blair 
Niles, “The Potomac” by Frederick Albert Gutheim, ‘The Shenandoah”’ 
by Julia Davis, “Below the James, a Plantation Sketch” by William Cabell 
Bruce, “Tidewater Virginia” by Paul Wilstach, “The Springs of Virginia” 
by Perceval Reniers, “Potomac Landings” by Paul Wilstach, “The Man- 
sions of Virginia” by Thomas T. Waterman, “Behold Virginia!’ by 
George F. Willison, and “That Country Called Virginia” by Lena Barks- 
dale. Two amusing family chronicles are “The Vanishing Virginian’ by 
Rebecca Yancy Williams and “Virginia Reel” by Virginia Gilbert. Lillian 
Craig of Roanoke has written “The Singing Hills,” a book of customs and 
mountain lore of the Southern Highlands. “A Song in His Heart” by 
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John Jay Daly is the life story of James Bland, who wrote “Carry Me Back 
to Ole Virginny.” The Garden Club of Virginia has published a beautiful 
book titled “Homes and Gardens in Old Virginia” edited by Frances Archer 
Christian and Susanne Williams Massie. Elswyth Thane is writing “Tide- 
water country” for the American Folkways Series and Francis Coleman 
Rosenberger of Richmond is editor of “The Virginia Reader.” Francis 
Butler Simkins of the faculty of Longwood College in Farmville is the 
author of “The South Old and New.” 


Thomas P. Abernethy, professor of history at the University of 
Virginia, was born in Collirene, Alabama and has written “The Formative 
Period of Alabama,” “From Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee,” “Three 
Virginia Frontiers” and “The South in the New Nation,” the last a volume 
in the monumental History of the South. Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, 
who was born in Charlottesville and has a home in Williamsburg, has 
written “The Old South” and Everett Dick is author of “The Dixie Fron- 
tier.” “A Hornbook of Virginia History” was compiled by J. R. V. Daniel. 
Leonora W. Wood wrote “A Guide to Virginia’s Eastern Shore” and 
George B. Cutten is the author of “The Silversmiths of Virginia.” Each 
year the Dietz Press of Richmond publishes “The Williamsburg Calendar 
and Almanack” and the Garden Club of Virginia sponsors their publication 
of “The Engagement Calendar of Virginia Gardens,” a beautiful and 
historic reminder of Garden Week in Virginia, with poems by Virginia 
Lyne Tunstall. “Peanuts for Billy Ben” is a book for children about life 
in Virginia’s peanut belt by Lois Lenski, who has also written “We Live 
in the South.” “The Southern Calendar” contains photographs of points 
of historic and literary interest as an engagement book. Two Virginia 
gentlemen inspired anthologies or treasuries of writing about themselves— 
the “Jefferson Reader” edited by Francis Coleman Rosenberger and the 
“Robert E. Lee Reader” edited by Stanley Horn. Mr. Horn wrote “The 
Boy’s Life of Robert E. Lee” and Iris Vinton is the author of “The Story 
of Robert E. Lee” for young people. 


Virginia, “The Mother of Presidents,’ symbolizes The Old South and 
the tradition of a great historic and literary heritage. Shrines like Mount 
Vernon, Monticello, Montpelier, Stratford, Ash Lawn, and Arlington 
attract many visitors each year who like to read the novels and biographies 
associated with these places. Williamsburg, Jamestown, Yorktown, Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg, and Lexington are other meccas for those who 
enjoy the variety of points of interest in a state that has the Tidewater 
Region and the beautiful homes along the James River, the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, the Skyline Drive, the Shenandoah Valley, and Revolutionary 
and Civil War battlefields. The literature and history of The Common- 
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wealth of Virginia provide a common wealth of cultural heritage which 
young and old may value as one of the greatest possessions of this state. 


West Virginia 


The Mountain State has produced outstanding novels dealing with 
the mountain people. Alberta Pierson Hannum of Moundsville is author of 
“Thursday April,” “The Hills Step Lightly,” and ‘“Roseanna McCoy,” the 
last of which was made into a motion picture. Hubert Skidmore, who 
was bornin Laurel Mountain near Webster Springs and lived at Gassaway, 
was “one of the few authors who present a picture of the mountain folk 
with genuine versimilitude,” according to one critic. His novel “I Will 
Lift Up Mine Eyes” won the Avery Hopwood and Jule Hopwood Prize. 
“Heaven Came So Near” and ‘“Hawk’s Nest”? won acclaim. His “River 
Rising!” is a novel about a mountain school teacher. Hobert Douglas 
Skidmore, his identical twin brother, wrote “O Careless Love,” which 
has been called “a singing novel of the West Virginia hills.’ He has 
also written “Valley of the Sky,” “Disturb Not Our Dreams,” and 
“The Years Are Even,” a story of identical twin brothers, evidently semi- 
autobiographical. 


Melville Davisson Post, who was born at Romines Mill near Clarks- 
burg, wrote the Uncle Abner stories about a rural Sherlock Holmes. His 
story “The Doomdorf Mystery” is included in the anthology “The World’s 
Best 100 Short Stories.” His novel “Dwellers in the Hills” deals with 
cattle buyers in the state and with the hill region and its folkways. Mar- 
garet Prescott Montague, who lived at White Sulphur Springs, wrote 
“Uncle Sam of Freedom Ridge” and “Up Eel River.” 


John Peale Bishop, who was born in Charles Town, wrote about his 
native city and the Shenandoah Valley. His “Act of Darkness” is based 
on his early boyhood in Jefferson County and his short stories are included 
in the volume “Many Thousands Gone.’ He also wrote volumes of 
poetry titled “Now With His Love” and “Minute Particulars.” Daniel 
Bedinger Lucas, known as “the Poet of the Shenandoah Valley,” was born 
near Charles Town and lived in Rion Hall, a large structure of yellow brick 
built about 1836, three miles from Charles Town. Judge Lucas’s poems 
were collected in a posthumous volume titled ‘“The Land Where We Were 
Dreaming.” Several verse plays also were collected in a volume of 
“Dramatic Works.” 
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Fanny Kemble Johnson of Charleston wrote “The Beloved Son” and 
Eleanor Carroll Chilton, who was born in that city, was the author of 
“Shadows Waiting” and “Follow the Furies.” Stella Morgan of Fairmont 
wrote “Again the River,’ which portrays the indomitable struggle of an 
Ohio Valley farmer against the ruinous floods of the bottomlands. Charles 
Henry Ambler has written “West Virginia—Stories and Biographies” 
and “West Virginia, the Mountain State’ and Philip M. Conley is the 
author of “West Virginia Yesterday and Today.” “A Wreath of Ever- 
green” by Alice E. Franklin is a humorous bit of prose of West Virginia 
hill country Americana. 


West Virginia claims Pearl Sydenstricker Buck, the only American 
woman to receive the Nobel Prize for Literature. This famous author of 
“The Good Earth,” “Dragon Seed,” and many other novels of China and 
America, was born in Hillsboro. The large frame house with a two-story 
portico was erected in 1858 and is described by the author as “a goodly 
twelve-room house of wood with smooth floors and plastered and papered 
walls, a city house,” built by her maternal grandparents who were emi- 
grants from Holland. 


The John Brown Monument at Potomac and Shenandoah Streets 
in Harpers Ferry recalls the famous raid by this abolitionist and books 
like “John Brown: The Making of a Martyr” by the Southern author 
Robert Penn Warren, the epic poem “John Brown’s Body” by Stephen 
Vincent Benét, and the biographical novel ‘““God’s Angry Man” by Leonard 
Ehrlich. The site of the birthplace of Stonewall Jackson at 328 Main 
Street in Clarksburg is marked by a bronze tablet. The Virginia novelist 
Mary Johnston wrote of this Confederate leader in the novel “The Long 
Roll” and another Southern author, Allen Tate, wrote the biography 
“Stonewall Jackson, A Good Soldier.” 


Cassilis, a large square yellow brick house one mile southwest of 
Charles Town, stands in a grove of huge oak trees. It is a literary shrine 
because the novelist John Pendleton Kennedy, author of “Horse-Shoe 
Robinson,” brought Washington Irving and William Makepeace Thack- 
eray to visit here. These visits are said to have influenced Thackeray to 
write “The Virginians’ instead of a proposed book on California. Thomas 
Dunn English was elected the first mayor of Logan one hundred years 
ago and wrote the popular song “Ben Bolt.” 


Sweet Springs, near the Virginia line, in its day a fashionable spa, 
one of the oldest in the South, now drowses by the roadside lost in dreams 
of a glamorous past. Renowned as Old Sweet, it opened as a watering 
place in 1792. It is described in the novel “Glorious Betsy” by Arline de 
Haas as the locale of the romance between Jerome Bonaparte, brother of 
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the first Napoleon, and Betsy Patterson of Baltimore. This novel was 
dramatized by Rida Johnson Young and presented on stage and screen, 
another literary contribution of the Panhandle State to the flowering of 
Southern life, literature and drama. 
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